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Introduction: What This Book 
is About 


It was meant to be funny. 

Two men dressed as police officers, with dark aviator 
sunglasses and mustaches, enter through the front door. 
We follow them as they march through a circuit of 
rooms in a rather large suburban mansion. They arrive at 
a large bedroom where a dazed, haggard bear of a man, 
draped in a teal bathrobe, sits at the edge of a king-sized 
bed in the center of the room, talking on the phone. He 
glares at the two men, one short, one tall, and hangs up 
the phone. 

“We’re from the highway patrol surf squad,” Short 
Officer announces. “We have a citation for you here, 
sir, under section 936-A of the California ‘Catch a 
Wave’ statute,” says Tall Officer. “You’re in violation 
of paragraph 12: neglecting to surf, neglecting to use a 
state beach for surfing purposes, and otherwise avoiding 
surfboards, surfing, and surf.” 

Big guy in the bathrobe does not look well. Swollen, 
unshaven, greasy, he could use a shower. “Surfing?! I 
don’t want to go surfing!” he protests. “Now look, you 
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guys, I’m not going! You’ll get your hair wet, you get 
sand in your shoes, okay. I’m not going.” 

The surf squad isn’t fazed. They have a job to do. 
In rehearsed cadence, they press on, demanding more 
than requesting. “Come on, Brian. Let’s go surfin’ now,” 
says Short Officer. “Everybody’s learnin’ how,” says Tall 
Officer. “Come on a safari with us,” they say in unison. 

Suddenly without protest, bathrobe guy rises from his 
bedside. Trwering above of the officers, swollen paunch 
protruding in front of him, he is escorted out of the 
room. “Alright, okay, let’s go. Let’s go surfin’,” he mutters. 

The police officers are played by comedic actors 
John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd. The sorry man in the 
bathrobe is Brian Wilson. 

On cue. The Beach Boys’ unmistakable “Surfin’ 
Safari” punches in. Mike Love sings through his nose. 
Carl Wilson does his best Chuck Berry. The rest of 
the guys ooh and ahh in signature harmony. This is the 
soundtrack for the rest of the sequence. 

We watch the surf squad officers transport the perp in 
a patrol car, bright yellow surfboard fastened to the roof, 
from his Bel Air home to an open Southern California 
beach spot. When they get to edge of the water, Brian 
pauses for a moment, surfboard gripped under his arm, 
bathrobe flapping in the breeze. He gazes blankly at 
the waves. Anticipating what’s next, it’s difficult to know 
whether the stance he takes is one of muted panic, or just 
super Zen. The surf squad escorts him into the water, 
and the next part is hard to watch. Brian belly-slides his 
way on to the board but can’t seem to find his vertical 
bearings. The waves don’t look particularly dangerous. 
Still, they toss him around while he clutches the edges 
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of the plank for support. After enough humiliation, 
Brian shambles his way back on to dry land. “Surfin’ 
Safari” continues; the last shot fades to black. I think 
we’re supposed to be laughing now. But the scenario 
unfolds like some kind of cop show parody train wreck. 
Something is off 

The whole thing is actually a comedy sketch from 
1976, conceived by Saturday Night Live producer Lome 
Michaels. You can see it in the 1985 documentary 
The Beach Boys: An American Band. Sketches like this 
are still pulled off on SNL and broadcast live on the 
NBC network to a national audience from a studio 
at Manhattan’s Rockefeller Center. Each show gives a 
current celebrity or public figure the chance to act the 
fool, to play up a public image or against it, within a 
context of fleet-footed comedy craft. The power of SNL 
sketches is in their ability to reshuffle elements of shared 
culture, from past to present, with humor. When they 
work, they’re gold. The quickest route to memory at this 
particular moment was “Surfin’ Safari.” But watching 
an unwell Brian Wilson, one-time heroic leader of The 
Beach Boys, attempt to ride a surfboard to one of his 
own hit records, and pathetically fail, is somehow too 
unwieldy even for the SNL sensibility. The set-up shows 
none of the empathy that such burlesquing demands. 
Worse, the punchline—a sopping, mortified-looking 
man—not only fails to revive “Surfin’ Safari”: it misun¬ 
derstands it. 

Though Brian did make an appearance on SNL in 
November 1976, this particular sketch was produced 
for a television special that aired separately as part of 
an aggressive promotional campaign advanced by The 
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Beach Boys’ label and Brian’s live-in psychotherapist. 
The tagline: “Brian is back.” 

From the moment Brian had stopped making The 
Beach Boys’ creative decisions, they had languished in the 
pop marketplace. Their last big record had been “Good 
Vibrations.” Monterey and Woodstock had passed them 
by. They had endured the late ’60s rock era by touring 
quietly, recording some good and not-so-good records 
with and without brother Brian at the wheel. But by 
the turn of the decade The Beach Boys had basically 
reinvented themselves as a band. If the big success of 
Endless Summer, the 1975 double-album anthology of 
their early ’60s era-defining records was any indication 
of where their current audience was at, it seemed the 
time was right to revisit that music properly. 

The last time the name “Brian Wilson” commanded 
such attention, it wasn’t for all those hit surf records—it 
was for a visionary album project he conceived, wrote, 
and started recording with a brilliant musician named 
Van Dyke Parks. They named it Smile. Back then, the 
ad copy turned on a different pronouncement: “Brian 
Wilson is a genius.” On the heels of Pet Sounds and 
“Good Vibrations,” talk of the next big pop acquisition 
became like open secret. For a moment in the mid-60s, it 
seemed Brian would take his place next to the Beatles and 
Bob Dylan on the board of pop music luminaries. Hype 
about Brian Wilson’s “teenage symphony to God” turned 
into expectation. As time passed, expectation turned into 
doubt. Finally, doubt turned into bemusement. 

For reasons that baffled a lot of people, Smile was 
left unfinished. And Brian Wilson, a suburban kid from 
Southern California who grew up to make some of the 
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best pop music in American history, retreated to his 
bedroom. He stayed there for years. What was supposed 
to be his grandest artistic statement turned into a myth 
that haunted and nearly swallowed him. But even as The 
Beach Boys experienced a resurgence in popularity in the 
late ’70s and early ’80s, it became apparent that Brian, 
when he could be cajoled out of bed, was not, in fact, 
back. Watch footage from the period, and it’s clear that 
he was struggling just to get through it. 

You could argue it either way. For better or worse. 
The Beach Boys’ music captures a particular American 
romance—a composite image of postwar affluence, 
the exuberance of Southern California surf, suburban 
teenage mobility, burgers and milkshakes, drive-in movie 
dalliance, knuckle-headed high school social politics. 
For some rock critics and historians. The Beach Boys’ 
most egregious offense is that they made music about a 
kind of white, suburban middle-classness without guilt. 
T) them, songs like “Fun, Fun, Fun,” “Be True To Your 
School,” “California Girls” (take your pick) proffer an 
unearned optimism that glosses over the sort of cultural 
and political tensions that rock, and eventually punk, 
absorbed. 

The greatest power of The Beach Boys conceit is 
that it implies a lack of challenge or conflict. Fverything 
happens too easily. But to understand what’s at stake in 
The Beach Boys’ music is to recognize that its naivete is 
powerful and not ludicrous because it is fundamentally 
genuine. I’m going to claim that what makes Smile such 
a watershed in the history of pop music is that it reveals 
what that naivete is worth. Counter to rockist critics, I 
take The Beach Boys’ music for granted as a worthy and 
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vital aesthetic proposition, indicative not only of their 
time and place, but of a kind of American disposition. 

What follows, then, is not meant to be a defin¬ 
itive, “making of’ account of Smile. Though there is a 
progression to what I have written, it follows a decidedly 
broader historical arc, from The Beach Boys’ beginnings 
in surf pop and through a constellation of figures, events, 
recordings, performances, themes, and myths that seem 
to me to give shape to a narrative alternative to conven¬ 
tional rock histories. Points of reference and figures 
perhaps more familiar to Beach Boys fans and chroni¬ 
clers have been deliberately reshuffled or emphasized 
at the expense of others. In other words. I’ve chosen to 
pursue Smile peripherally, not as an album per se, but as 
a culmination of Brian Wilson’s musical genius, as a story 
that entails loss and gain in grand measure. 



California Unbound 


In one place we came upon a large company of naked 
natives, of both sexes and all ages, amusing themselves 
with the national pastime of surf-bathing ... I tried surf¬ 
bathing once, subsequently, but made a failure of it. I got 
the board placed right, and at the right moment, too; 
but missed the connection myself - the board struck the 
shore in three quarters of a second, without any cargo, 
and I struck the bottom about the same time, with a 
couple of barrels of water in me. None but natives ever 
master the art of surf-bathing thoroughly. 

Mark Twain, describing the surf at Honaunau, Hawaii, 

Roughing It, 1872 


“Inside, Outside U.S.A.”—Part One 

In the summer of 1962,The Beach Boys found themselves 
inside a professional recording studio for what felt like 
the first time. They’d recorded a couple of original songs 
at a quaint home studio of a family friend only several 
months earlier. There wasn’t much of a plan then, and 
that music came together almost accidentally: A group 
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of young guys in suburban Southern California made a 
pop record about surfing, called it “Surfin’,” got it on the 
radio, and watched what happened. It did well enough 
to help them get signed to Capitol Records, and now 
they were in middle of recording a full album’s worth of 
material. There was a lot more riding on their first major 
label release, another single called “Surfin’ Safari.” 

Listening to it now, you can hear the innocent satis¬ 
faction of a group finding their way through an original 
tune, but less decided about their musical ambition. If 
not a literal invitation to drop everything and take to 
the beach, “Surfin’ Safari” is more like high school talent 
show evocation of what it must feel like to do just that. 
All the basic Beach Boys elements are there, but they 
sound wooden. Mike Love, always the most self-assured 
member, drives the song with a grating vocal delivery. 
“I’ll tell you surfing’s mighty wild,” he sings in a jaunty, 
nasal tone. The lyrics shuffle along in a steady, circular 
path, subtle harmonies and a thin drum beat weaving 
through each other and back into a call to embark on this 
so-called safari. The invitation doesn’t sound as urgent as 
the words say it is. The only thing that comes close to the 
kind of restlessness fitting of the surfing safari metaphor 
is the guitar solo. Carl slips in at a slightly anxious pace, 
as if to step on Mike’s lines, for a quick burst of rock ’n’ 
roll strumming. For a brief moment, the song breaks out 
of its passiveness into something open and exciting. But 
the feeling passes quickly; the breach is incidental, and 
the record falls back into mildness and fades into an even 
lilt. The song just isn’t very convincing. 

The Beach Boys had an original song on the radio, 
an album in stores, and a contract with a major record 
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label. This group of young men—^Mike Love the oldest 
at twenty-two, Carl Wilson the youngest at seventeen— 
were, in the span of a few months, already a world away 
from the expectations of their suburban upbringing. 
Both “Surfin’ Safari” and the Surfin’ Safari L.P.—a 
collection of innocuous songs, including some of their 
original surf-themed material and some slipshod rendi¬ 
tions of assorted rock ’n’ roll hits—were released with 
the best intentions and a fair amount of expectation. 
Overall, the album conveys uncertainty. The Beach Boys 
sound like they don’t fully grasp what they’re into. The 
single “Surfin’ Safari” peaked at number 14 on Billboard’s 
Hot 100, and the album climbed no higher than 32 on 
the album chart. However, for the national debut of 
a young vocal group from the unsophisticated city of 
Hawthorne in Los Angeles County, and a gamble on the 
part of Capitol, it was a fair success by any account. 

But Brian Wilson wasn’t satisfied. He thought 
Capitol’s recording studios were stifling. The acoustics 
weren’t conducive to the sound he wanted a Beach Boys 
record to convey. Before the Surfin’ Safari album was 
released, he pushed and negotiated, with the help of his 
father, Murry, for the option of having The Beach Boys 
record outside of Capitol in the studios of his choice. In 
exchange for studio costs and the rights to the recordings, 
big Capitol Records gave in to irksome Murry’s prodding 
and agreed to this new arrangement, as well as a higher 
royalty percentage for the group. For Brian, though, this 
wasn’t about successful business conquest, as it was for 
Murry, but a necessary seizing of new recording options. 

“Surfin’ USA” was the first record released under 
the new arrangement. The record is so exciting you’d 
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think they deliberately set out to make anyone who’d 
heard “Surfin’ Safari” forget they ever did. “Surfin’ USA” 
brings together a distinct musical point of view that 
the group would spend the next year honing until they 
mastered it. 

Carl bursts the song open with a guitar riff made 
of gold, a swirl of clang and brightness. It’s as if The 
Beach Boys, having been held back, compressed by an 
indecisiveness, have broken free, suddenly raring to 
make the point they failed to put across with “Surfin’ 
Safari.” Combining the melody from Chuck Berry’s 1958 
“Sweet Little Sixteen” with the geographical name-check 
lyrical concept from Chubby Checker’s “Twistin’ USA,” 
The Beach Boys breach rock ’n’ roll familiarity and find 
their own musical voice inside it. Harmonies have been 
double-tracked for dimension and stronger tone; the 
pulse is thicker and steadier. The result is something 
exciting and bigger, with as much clarity and depth of 
feeling as anything The Beach Boys would record. 

Rock writer Paul Williams once described the 
group’s disposition as a combination of “innocence and 
arrogance.” “It’s a delicate combination, and you can’t 
fake any part of it,” he wrote. If “Surfin’ USA” was 
conceived as an opportunity to show offThe Beach Boys’ 
affection for the rock ’n’ roll tradition and acknowledge 
their place in it, it might have been enough to do “Sweet 
Little Sixteen” straight, just as they had done for the 
Siirfifi ’ Safari album with Eddie Cochran’s “Summertime 
Blues” and an assortment of tunes made famous by 
others before them. Where those tunes sound like banal 
studio exercises made to fill up grooves on the L.P., The 
Beach Boys’ take on “Summertime Blues” is probably the 
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gawkiest thing they recorded in this early period. Less an 
occasion to get inside Cochran’s frustration and swagger 
and find something new there, it’s the sound of suburban 
kids mugging and gesturing their way through a James 
Dean impression. 

By the time they were able to record their second 
album, The Beach Boys retained their credulousness 
and, thankfully, had gotten cocky. The frustration and 
snarl that powered Cochran’s rock ’n’ roll rock ’n’ roll 
salvo against the constraints of work and money were 
muted to the point of inanity, but “Surfin’ USA” flips 
“Sweet Little Sixteen” on its head. In no more than two 
and a half minutes. The Beach Boys take on the rock 
’n’ roll hit not as an obligation to Capitol A&R, but as 
a pronouncement of purpose. As inheritors of a musical 
culture. The Beach Boys do a very American thing 
with this music: they absorb it, add to it, rework it, and 
then set it loose. Their song turns Berry’s melody and 
Checker’s lyric into something different and alive to new 
possibility. 

Imagine if the entire country were one massive beach, 
Mike sings. Well, “then everybody’d be surfin’, like 
Californ-i-a.” The song brings together images of the 
beach and the perpetual motion of wave-riding into a 
metaphor big enough to contain America itself There’s 
nothing to think about or doubt. Its power is in its imagi¬ 
native reach. “Inside, outside USA,” The Beach Boys sing 
over and over again. It’s a great phrase—simple, catchy, 
and marvelously wide open. What does it mean? In its 
complete assimilation of Berry’s rock ’n’ roll rock ’n’ roll 
spirit with Brian Wilson’s lyrical reimagining of America 
as an extension of the place The Beach Boys called home. 
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“Surfin’ USA” created a direct passage to California life 
for a wide teenage audience. It’s an inversion of what they 
attempted with “Summertime Blues,” which seemed to only 
reinforce the limits of a style they couldn’t match. “Surfin’ 
USA” shows that The Beach Boys had respect enough for 
rock ’n’ roll not to rehash it with clumsily stylized gestures 
that give nothing back, but to be fully themselves with it. 
Berry’s melody overlaid by The Beach Boys’ harmonized 
refrain, “Inside, outside USA,” conveys a desire to redraw 
the limits of the cultural terrain they’re claiming. With 
“Surfin’ USA” The Beach Boys are saying that they will not 
be satisfied with anything less than an audience as wide and 
encompassing as this music presents itself to be. 

Not one to have his musical legacy, or, more sensibly, 
his due remuneration go unacknowledged. Chuck Berry 
later sued The Beach Boys for songwriting credit. The 
obvious argument to make here would wrap Berry’s 
seeking of credit inside a politics of race. But situations 
like this, in which creative appropriation is fraught with 
questions of stylistic purity or cultural thievery, are 
rarely as straightforward as the black/white dichotomy 
they imply. To say that The Beach Boys sought to inten¬ 
tionally obscure the achievements of Berry’s music, or 
worse, that they egregiously sought gain at the expense 
of it, only reinforces glib attitudes about the way such 
cultural activity tends to work. Berry’s case against The 
Beach Boys was a matter of songwriting credit. As much 
as any successful popular musician. Berry understood the 
power of a hit song and the remunerative potential of 
having his name attached to record like “Surfin’ USA.” 
Today, Chuck Berry’s name appears alongside Brian 
Wilson’s on all pressings of the record. 
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In its wide-eyed assertiveness “Surfin’ USA’ is a 
defining record for The Beach Boys, and its trajectory 
tells us something about the nature of pop outcomes of 
the period. The record was an unqualified hit, reaching 
number three in Billboard in March 1963. But for all 
the facilitatory access to resources the group attained 
by signing to Big Capitol Records at the moment they 
did, no one could have known just how big The Beach 
Boys would become. “Surfin’ USA” is the music of a 
distinct Southern California sensibility that exceeded 
its conception as such to advance right to the front of 
American consciousness. 


How (Not) To Surf 

The Beach Boys didn’t invent surf music. Before they 
arrived, other musicians had been working out the stylistic 
elements of surf that would only later be understood as a 
genre. Some of this music is pretty good. If anyone could 
claim credit as surf music’s stylistic visionary, though, 
Dick Dale stands apart as its supremo surf-guitar hero. 
A generation older than The Beach Boys, Dale was the 
reigning king of the teen set who packed the Rendezvous 
Ballroom in Balboa to get drenched in his guitar storms 
at the turn of the decade. Swfer^s Choice, the 1962 album 
he recorded with his Del-Tones band, was Dale’s attempt 
to win over a bigger audience. The record circulated 
locally on an independent label before Capitol caught 
wind of it, repackaged and re-released it nationally. Yet 
Dale never breached the limits of local success in the 
same way The Beach Boys did. At their best, the surf and 
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hot rod records that followed “Surfin’ USA” expanded 
The Beach Boys’ version of the California myth until 
it could no longer he contained within the margins of a 
wider pop music terrain. 

The music of this early period radiates a feeling of 
place, and brings into focus a certain kind of young 
American attitude and sensibility. A slew of Beach Boys 
records presented to a national audience of teenagers an 
array of vignettes charged with excitement and a depth 
of emotion that contemporaries like Fabian, Annette 
Funicello, and Frankie Avalon couldn’t assemble with 
as much power. The Beach Boys outlined an attitude 
and style strong enough to accommodate the breadth of 
audience it quickly and aggressively won, and more. In 
its conception and aesthetic outlook, however, the music 
transcended the limits of genre, commercial expecta¬ 
tions, and geography. 

The timing could not have been better. California 
in the early ’60s was drawing people inside its borders 
with an allure that it hasn’t been able to outstrip since. 
The openness and opportunity that led all manner of 
frontiersman, outlaws, and charlatans to its terrain since 
before the gold rush flourished in the wake of World War 
II. Little more than an encouraging rumor a hundred 
years earlier—“Go west, young man,” modern America’s 
best champion, Horace Greeley, goaded—California 
after the war was more than the terminal stop of the 
nation’s westward impulse. After decades-long influxes 
of visionary industrialists seeking to invent a paradise 
in the desert, the future of the country seemed to exist 
in California as both a feeling and a fact. “Will the 
West, uninhibited by patterns of entrenched tradition. 
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surge on to surpass the east and dominate the American 
scene?” asked writer Irving Stone in a special 1962 issue 
of Life magazine devoted entirely to California. It was a 
fair question. The place that gave the Wilsons, a hard¬ 
working family who arrived there from Kansas in the 
early 1920s, a place to carve out an existence and a future 
was by then brimming with an irreducible glint, ready 
to transcend even its own reputation as America’s last 
outpost of freedom. 

It seemed reasonable that Capitol Records would take 
notice of surf music when, in July 1962, they signed a 
vocal quintet made up of three young brothers, Brian, 
Dennis, and Carl Wilson, their cousin, Mike Love, and 
friend, David Marks, who called themselves The Beach 
Boys, and primed them for a wide public. It was also a 
bit out of character for the company. Except for some 
fair attempts to make inroads in the teen market with 
some records by Gene Vincent and Esquerita, Capitol 
remained mostly indifferent to mid-50s rock ’n’ roll and 
the teenage market. The label’s real success was in its 
tradition of crafting quality adult pop with crooners like 
Nat ‘King’ Cole and, more recently, with Erank Sinatra 
on sophisticated, full album productions. It wasn’t until 
a young staff producer named Nick Venet signed and 
found modest success with a young vocal group called 
the Letterman that Capitol seemed even willing to 
consider something like The Beach Boys. 

“Record Producer” wasn’t yet a clearly defined 
role when Nick Venet’s interest in music began. The 
American-born son of Greek immigrants, he trained 
his ears from a young age to recognize a good tune and 
predict the life span of records that played out of his 
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family’s restaurant jukebox. Moving from hometown 
Baltimore, Venet haphazardly gained experience during 
his teenage years working in places like Shreveport, 
Louisiana, pulling together recordings for various acts 
and hustling the product through places like Chicago 
until he found labels that were convinced. He spent 
several years successfully working A&R for smaller labels 
in Los Angeles, most notably Keen and World Pacific, 
by the time he secured a position at Capitol Records in 
1961. At that time, the twenty-two-year-old Venet was 
among the youngest staff producers the major label had 
ever seen. 

Venet once described his formative years in the 
music business in terms of misbehavior, not as a sensible 
career choice. “I wanted to do something devastating; 
I wanted to behave as I liked without going to jail; I 
wanted to do something dishonest—but legal,” he said. 
For many young musicians and aspiring producers 
groping for their shot a cutting a record, the recording 
studios of early 1960s Los Angeles were the settings 
for rites of passage. The business of making records 
and getting them on the radio facilitated an ethos of 
conquest in young guys like Venet. It was his set of 
ears and his envisioning of pop success as a fraught but 
gainful mix of art and commerce that made up for the 
age difference between him and the rest of Capitol’s top 
brass. With a slight edge over their peers. The Beach 
Boys surpassed the stage of cutting a couple of singles, 
maybe an album if you were lucky, and grabbing a bit of 
money out of it. 

Both Venet and Dick Dale came to California from 
immigrant family backgrounds on the East Coast. They 
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were the embodiments of the kind of hunger and drive that 
gives American assimilation its unique vitality. The Beach 
Boys arrived at Capitol like suburban bumpkins. They 
came from Hawthorne, California, an unremarkable city 
in southwestern Los Angeles County, halfway between 
downtown L.A. and the beach. Hawthorne was little 
more than a pocket of underdeveloped land at the turn 
of the century, until the introduction of post-World War 
I aviation industry in the 1930s led to a massive influx of 
employment seekers and residential development over 
the coming decades. Apart from being a hub of aerospace 
engineering, Hawthorne was distinguished by little else 
throughout the 1950s. Until The Beach Boys made their 
first hit record, nobody would have associated the place 
with pop ambition. 

From the beginning. The Beach Boys were a compli¬ 
cated group. Their image and sound cohered partly as a 
matter of kinship, most clearly in the blending of their 
vocal harmonies, and partly by a sense that, being from 
the place they sang about, the records weren’t entirely a 
commercial put-on. The music they created, a succession 
of sounds and images that conjured a specific outlook on 
their immediate environment and everyday lives—girls, 
high school, the beach, taking dad’s car for a joy ride, 
drive-in movies—^weren’t about subjects they had to go 
elsewhere to learn. But instead of agitating or rebelling 
against it, the music sought to celebrate the affluent, 
suburban culture that produced it. 

Counter to the familiar rock success story. The Beach 
Boys didn’t toil in indefinite obscurity before breaking 
through. Their astonishingly short path to success 
bypassed a period of dues-paying, usually romanticized 
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as the honing of a musical voice before finicky audiences 
for little money, while groping for record label interest. 
Capitol signed the group no more than six months after 
they cut their first record for the local Candix label. The 
Beach Boys’ plunge into notoriety happened at a pace 
swifter than they could have expected and in a way that 
makes the question of corporate sell-out redundant; 
it was never really an option. From 1961 to 1964 they 
embodied a specific pop aesthetic not despite the surf 
trend, but because of it. 

It’s a cliche of The Beach Boys’ story that none except 
Dennis Wilson had any real experience with surfing. On 
this, the numerous biographers agree. Of course, this 
lack of first-hand experience irritated the committed 
California surfers—tribes of young people, basically 
male, brought together by a shared distaste for the 
shackles of nine-to-five living, who picked up the art of 
surfboard riding at the turn of the century. By the 1950s, 
the California surfer had evolved the lifestyle from its 
rough Pacific origins into a self-conscious aesthetics of 
athleticism and a unique kind of American subculture. 
That a pop group who called themselves The Beach 
Boys would come along in the 1960s to make hit pop 
records about surfing, except only the drummer would 
have known his way around an actual wave, wasn’t just a 
bummer to the real surfers, but to some, a defilement of 
their way of life. 

So The Beach Boys were fakers. They still made some 
unforgettable music. The distinctness of something like 
“Surfin’ USA” is in its presentation of feeling and capacity 
to cut through its literal subject matter. The Beach Boys 
have no truck with what you’d call “authenticity.” One 
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doesn’t listen to their records as almanacs; they’re not 
manuals for a sport or a pastime. 

The design of The Beach Boys’ early surf L.P.s 
put this into visual terms. The cover of Surfin’ Safari 
contrives a tableau that depicts The Beach Boys as a cre^v 
of eager surfers on board a yellovr pick-up truck arriving 
at the beach. They are dressed in the Pendletone-shirt- 
and-'white-Levi’s combo favored by local surfers. All of 
them gaze in a vresterly direction beyond the frame of 
the photograph at a view of the Pacific we must fill in 
with our own imaginations. The back cover features 
a somewhat stodgy introduction to these “sun-tanned 
youngsters” and predicts in the presumptuous tones 
of record label-speak that The Beach Boys are fated 
to break big. For those buyers potentially (tragically) 
unaware of the sport, the notes even include a definition 
of surfing to clue them in, framing it as an activity 
“especially recommended for teen-agers and all others 
without the slightest regard for life or limb.” But there 
is a subtle incongruity between the imagery and the 
songs contained on Surfin’ Safari. If the surf tableau and 
somewhat dopey instruction were meant to give voice to 
a feeling of anticipation, a sense that this L.P. was going 
to sweep the nation so you’d better get on board, the 
music itself had diffidence that set The Beach Boys apart 
from the forcefulness of its marketing. 


* * 


* 


The dimensions of the Southern California mythos The 
Beach Boys pursued in relationship with their audience 
were drawn out in a paradoxical mix of commercial 
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and aesthetic possibilities. As a pop group living in and 
singing about the Golden State, they were poised to 
influence the direction of pop mainstream in a way that 
their surf music cohorts seemed unable to do. In spite 
of Capitol’s flogging of the surf and hot rod trends with 
remarkable efficiency, The Beach Boys’ pop stance belied 
the streamlined edges of commercial product. In this 
period, they flourished as emissaries of phosphorescent 
California attitude, a signature disposition indicative of 
America’s perception of itself as a young nation. 

At the time, Los Angeles was the epicenter of a teen- 
oriented consciousness that aggressively transmogrifled 
from localized culture to massed culture. The hugely 
successful Teen Fairs that took place in L.A. from ’62 to 
’64 provided a functional industry model through which 
a set of stylistic gestures and idioms could reach the rest 
of the country. Every summer for three years, tens of 
thousands of Southern California teenagers descended 
to the Los Angeles Teen Fair to immerse themselves 
in an array of booths purveying everything from pop 
records (Capitol had a booth), new teen movies, fashion, 
custom car accessories, surfboards, and guitars. There 
were exhibitions of live music and space technology, as 
well as high school “battle of the bands” competitions. 
There were appearances by movie and television celeb¬ 
rities. But the business thinkers behind the Teen Fair, 
men who funneled several million dollars into the L.A. 
venture, hoping to grab a hold of a market worth more 
than $10 billion a year with fairs in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, and other places, were just the facilitators of the 
teen culture explosion. One 1963 Los Angeles Times piece 
quoted an industry insider on the delicacy of engagement 
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with the teenage public, who warned: “Recognize that 
there are taboos in dealing with this market: don’t talk 
down; avoid misrepresentation.” More than any other 
group of people in America, teenagers were in a position 
to aggressively influence the direction of the country’s 
popular culture. 

The Beach Boys staked their claim to this massed teen 
audience by speaking to it through movies as well as pop 
records. American International Pictures’ Beach Party 
series of movies devised the best model of the giddy teen 
sex comedy set in Southern California. Setting teen idol 
singer Frankie Avalon and Disney Mouseketeer Annette 
Funicello in a silly world of surflng and beach partying 
and surrounding them with the best pop music flgures 
of the moment proved so hugely successful that AJP saw 
no need to deviate from it. The Beach Boys recorded 
six songs to contribute to 1964’s Muscle Beach Party. 
“Muscle Beach Party,” “Surfer’s Holiday,” “My First 
Love,” “Runnin’ Wild,” “Muscle Bustle,” and “My Surfln’ 
Woodie” were penned and produced by Brian Wilson 
in collaboration with friends Gary Usher and Roger 
Christian. One of these songs, “Muscle Bustle,” featured 
in the movie as a duet performed by pop singer Donna 
Loren and Dick Dale himself. 

Through the height of the surf and hot rod trends, 
roughly 1961 to early 1964, Capitol released five L.P.s and 
seven singles by The Beach Boys. In their consistency and 
unity of vision. The Beach Boys established a resounding 
kind of pop music, making their name and sound synon¬ 
ymous with the life of the California teenager. From 
a dry historical perspective, you could argue that their 
most remarkable achievement as a surf group is that their 
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early singles—“Surfin’ Safari,” “Surfin’ USA,” “Surfer 
Girl,” “Catch a Wave”—met and endured the expecta¬ 
tions of the industry and audience that gave them a 
context. 

But the distinguishing character of The Beach Boys’ 
early surfing and custom car machine aesthetic is that it 
both relied on and surpassed the commercial products 
that it produced. If you were a teenager living in Kansas 
and you wanted to know what surfing was all about, you 
were limited by the facts of geography. But teenagers 
in Kansas didn’t buy Beach Boys records to learn how 
to surf; they bought them because the music gave them 
access to a world that otherwise didn’t exist for them. 
Taking stock at the end of the ’60s, British music writer 
Nik Cohn described the ease and expansiveness of this 
California pop. “All you had to do was throw in the 
right words, wipe-out and woody and custom machine, 
and you were home. Californians bought you out of 
patriotism and everyone else bought you for escape. The 
more golden your visions, the more golden your sound, 
the better you sold. It was almost that simple,” he wrote. 
Almost. 


All That Suburbia Allows 

California in the late ’50s and early ’60s was in full 
bloom as a symbol of the middle-class American 
dream. The men and women who survived the war 
were suddenly confronted with affluence and a range 
of options unknown to their parents and which would 
form the new cultural standard for their offspring. A 
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generation of American youth was verging on a moment 
when its cultural inheritance seemed to he at its least 
inhihitory. For The Beach Boys, this looked a lot like 
the suburban life their working-class parents strived 
so hard to build in Southern California. The pieces of 
this standard of American life have changed little since 
then: a house spacious and sturdy enough to keep a 
family safe, apart from the noise and commotion of the 
city; the predictable routine of eight-hour workdays 
for adults and the investment in upward social mobility 
for their children. It is a key expression of the country’s 
belief in forward movement. At the level of their public 
image as a group of clean-cut California boys, and at 
the level of actual kinship, they reflected a distinct strain 
of white middle-classness, the post-war attitude that 
you are the embodiment of your hard-working parents’ 
socio-economic aspirations. Such a picture of complex 
suburban quaintness gives us a context for understanding 
the world The Beach Boys came from. 

It’s also an illustration of what fuels suburban American 
naivete, its characteristic narrowness of outlook. Such 
a well-planned, bracketed existence has the effect of 
encouraging in its inhabitants an inability to engage with 
the world beyond. Cultural awareness has little value in 
an environment where all your basic life needs are met 
with convenience and efficiency. At its worst, this kind 
of security encourages a suspicion of people, places, and 
ways of being that are different. It’s almost better not 
to be curious these about other things. For children, 
there is nothing that can’t be explained by their parents’ 
understanding of social issues, politics, and religion. For 
all of its ease and comfortable domesticity, suburbia can 
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be dreadfully suffocating. For the Wilson brothers, the 
presence of a domineering paternal figure like Murry 
compounded this in subtle but intractable ways. 

It is less clear how this environment can fully explain 
the irreducible pull that music had on a sensitive, aesthet¬ 
ically inclined personality like Brian Wilson. His ability 
to transpose a magnitude of feeling into pop glossolalia 
is and has always been untouchable. The commitment of 
his creative vision and application of will distinguishes 
him as a rare and astonishing figure in American music. 
More than anything, it is the myth surrounding his 
genius that has determined the way we hear The Beach 
Boys’ music. 

Biographer David Leaf was the first to put the “Brian 
Wilson is a genius” trope into perspective. His 1978 
book, titled simply The Beach Boys, thoughtfully traces the 
group’s history along an arc of Brian’s harrowing struggle 
to be the artist he wanted to be. Leaf begins his story 
with this simple line: “This is the story of Brian Wilson, 
an unpretentious kid who fooled around at the piano, 
captured the teenage soul and became an artist.” With 
an admirable amount of interview and archival material 
(including a range of photos and new clippings that, in 
their frankness and abundance, contain a profusion of 
stories on their own) to build on, the book captures a 
portrait of the artist in a concise and thoughtful manner. 
One compelling aspect of Leaf’s story is its dynamic 
of good guys and bad guys. For Leaf, Brian’s creative 
impulse and the music it produces are constantly under 
threat by the demands of his family (mainly a deeply 
fraught relationship with Murry) and his band mates, 
the pressure put on him by Capitol Records, and the 
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seismic shifts in the culture surrounding The Beach 
Boys’ musical career. The problem is that the music 
then becomes meaningful only to the extent that Brian 
could defy the forces and personalities that sought to 
reduce him to a music-making drudge and his art to a 
commercial formula. 

In the 1985 edition, re-titled The Beach Boys a?id the 
California Myth, Leaf amended his original thesis with 
an essay titled “Shades of Grey.” In it, the complexity 
of Brian’s struggles is acknowledged in terms of self- 
determination. “I once drew a picture of Brian as a 
prisoner of circumstances, the victim of an insensitive 
world ... I no longer indict the world of ‘being bad to 
Brian,’ when it’s apparent that Brian has been hardest 
on himself,” Leaf writes. He quotes anonymous sources 
and first-hand witnesses to Brian’s struggles to overcome 
self-destructive tendencies to show that the external 
forces that might have hindered him throughout the 
years are just pieces of a bigger puzzle. It adds some 
valuable insight to Leaf’s original narrative, allowing it 
some breathing room where it seemed stifled and strict 
before. The trouble is that, despite providing some 
nuance, the story keeps the music fixed as an extension 
of the “Brian Wilson is a genius” mythology. 

I’m not interested in dispelling the genius myth. It is 
an indispensable element of The Beach Boys’ music, and 
it allows for critical gaps of indeterminacy, unpredicta¬ 
bility, and strangeness. The tendency of Leaf’s particular 
mythology, however, is to settle on the notion that The 
Beach Boys’ music is meaningful exclusively in terms of 
Brian Wilson’s genius. Well, I think it’s more compli¬ 
cated than that. 
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* * 


* 


Though Nick Venet gets the official “produced by” credit 
on the back cover of Surfin’ USA, Brian was responsible 
for the sound of all Beach Boys recordings from that 
album until Smile. His role as the group’s producer is 
complex and difficult to define, changing at each stage in 
The Beach Boys’ career. In the beginning, it insinuated 
itself as a brooding in songs like “Lonely Sea” and “In 
My Room.” The heaviness in songs acts as a counter¬ 
balance to the brightness of The Beach Boys’ surf music. 

“Lonely Sea” came first, appearing on the Siitfiti’ 
USA album. Brian wrote the song with friend and fellow 
musician Gary Usher. The first thing you notice is just 
how beautiful Brian’s voice can be when it is placed 
solo against a spare vocal harmony and instrumental 
arrangement. On the surface, it’s a song about the pain of 
a broken heart. The sea is its metaphor, but there are no 
surfers here. Heartbreak is a body of water so expansive 
that it also must contain depths of desolation and 
darkness. Here, beauty is terrifying. “Lonely Sea” is an 
inversion of “Surfin’ USA”—not exactly a photographic 
negative, but an abstraction of the quiet desperation that 
seethes almost undetected at the margins of The Beach 
Boys’ California myth. 

“In My Room,” a cut off Surfer Girl, and another 
collaboration with Gary Usher, put this in more concrete 
terms. The only song off the album that isn’t about 
surfing, cars, or mindless fun, “In My Room” shows 
that Brian had other things to say to The Beach Boys’ 
audience. It is a reverie of teenage introspection at its 
most self-absorbed and insular. The music finds beauty 
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and stillness in the distance between self and the outside 
world. Locked inside a bedroom, time moves differ¬ 
ently, thoughts are clearer, fears fade away. It opens with 
the swirl of a harp; harmonies float into each other, 
undulating gently. The song evades the pull of apathy 
and sullenness. Rather, it projects an image of a boy 
sitting in his bedroom, enclosed by four walls and a 
window, and then transforms that image into a trans¬ 
lucent version of itself. 

Both of these records were the result of Brian’s pursuit 
of creative collaboration with somebody outside The 
Beach Boys’ musical circle. Apart from the looming 
oceanic abyss in “Lonely Sea,” neither song makes 
use of the obvious surf idioms. They’re discrete set 
pieces that work beneath the level of extroversion, clues 
to the darkness and desperation that existed in The 
Beach Boys’ suburban world. Brian’s urge to give these 
things a shape using The Beach Boys as his instru¬ 
ments creates a gripping tension that only deepens the 
feeling in something like “Surfln’ USA.” It’s not that 
inward-looking bleakness is necessarily implied by open 
exuberance, that sad is the opposite of happy, but that in 
Brian’s music, devastating beauty is often a part of both. 


“Inside, Outside U.S.A.”—Part Two 

The stakes of pop music are terriflcally uncertain. The 
sense of anticipation that surrounds the trajectory of 
any one pop record is a matter of its inherent contin¬ 
gency and accessibility. Nothing is guaranteed. When 
a particular record or artist manages to cut across the 
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suck of the mainstream and dodge its absorptive nature, 
pop is at its most compelling and transformative. This is 
what took place in the early 1960s, when The Beach Boys 
outdistanced the industry they helped build to change 
the limits of pop music in America. If the popularity 
of the group’s surf and hot rod records anticipated a 
saturation of the market and a fatigue in the ears of their 
audience, Brian Wilson worked hard to make sure The 
Beach Boys mastered this style better than anyone else. 

It occurred in the latter part of 1964 at a moment 
when The Beach Boys’ image and style was at its most 
confident and energetic. They reached a stage when 
their music had seemingly outworn itself, and they faced 
a challenge. Record sales and chart position were the 
obvious gauges for accomplishment, and in terms of 
numbers. The Beach Boys were confirmed hit-makers. 
But it was their status as hit-makers that presented an 
easy transition into a throwaway attitude. Did they take 
themselves seriously enough to keep their music from 
breaking off into an endless echo of itself? Was such a 
self-determining stance even possible for a studio-based 
pop group like them? The musical pursuits during the 
spring and winter of 1964 show an uncanny interplay 
between The Beach Boys and their audience. On record 
and in performance, they gave voice to an aesthetic so 
bright and committed in its ambition and capacity for 
fun that prissy historical or sociological attempts to 
explain it aren’t enough. 

In the spring. The Beach Boys recorded All Summer 
Long. Where the group’s earlier L.P.s are more conspicu¬ 
ously organized by the surfing and hot rod trends, 
this one flips expectations of easy marketability. The 
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album was released in July—appropriately, the same 
month when America celebrates Independence Day, 
perhaps the only national holiday that can evoke as 
much non-committal sentiment as flag-waving conceit, 
often in the same person. Yet the music on All Summer 
hong doesn’t equivocate. None of the group’s previous 
albums come close to the unity of vision and feeling they 
show here. Rather than drying up into blithe, automatic 
fun-in-the-sun cliche, the images and sounds that up 
to this point were best expressed by the group’s singles 
are fleshed out, coherently, along the lines of the long- 
player format. The cover is designed as a modernist 
style collage of candid photos of the guys hanging out 
with their girlfriends at Malibu Beach. Unlike earlier 
album covers, Brian, Mike, Carl, Dennis, and A1 look 
like a group of young men more at ease in their beach 
surroundings without the conspicuous surfboard or hot 
rod in the picture. They have fully grown into themselves 
as a group of individuals, appearing confldent in the sort 
of way that makes you believe there is something about 
growing up in Southern California that deflnes a person’s 
attitude toward the world. 

The brilliance of All Summer hong is in the way it 
enlarges the outlook of the group’s brand of California 
pop to the point where genre labels seem unable to 
contain it. The sense of immediacy and assertive thrum 
in “I Get Around” and “Little Honda” outstrips the 
callowness of the group’s previous hot rod material. It’s 
as if The Beach Boys were so annoyed by the outworn 
automotive theme that they decided the best thing to 
do was to master it so utterly that anyone else stood 
little chance of even rehashing, and then set it off into 
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the world. “Girls On the Beach” is the sound of The 
Beach Boys at their most sun-drenched and enchanting. 
Images of pretty girls are fused into the swill of falsetto 
harmonies that drift outward. “Do You Remember” is 
one last stroll through rock ’n’ roll rock ’n’ roll idioms, a 
reminder to The Beach Boys and their audience that the 
music’s ability to transport only deepens with the passage 
of time. “All Summer Long” is the album’s centerpiece. 
On the surface, it’s distillation of the boundless capacity 
for fun The Beach Boys stood for more convincingly 
than anyone else. Yet the shadowy anxiety that existed at 
the margins of their music—the feeling of “Lonely Sea” 
and “In My Room”—finds resolution here. “Won’t be 
long till summer time is through,” they sing. It’s a subtle 
but earnest acknowledgment that they had breached 
the limits of fun, and changed them for the better. All 
Summer hong is the nearest The Beach Boys ever got to 
a perfect version of the California myth. 

Several months later. The Beach Boys were presented 
with a performance opportunity. It was a confounding 
idea. An organization called Teenage Awards Music 
International (T.A.M.I.) proposed a grand pop event that 
would bring together musicians from across the board of 
hit-makers for a one-off concert performance to take place 
in front of about 3,000 teenagers at the Santa Monica’s 
Civic Auditorium on October 29, 1964. The concert 
would be filmed in Electronovision, a new kind of camera 
technology allowing footage to be recorded and edited 
on the fly, thus diahng up the tension. The result would 
be broadcast via closed circuit to movie theaters across 
the country one month later. The group of participants 
is indicative of a fleeting moment when the field of pop 
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seemed more open than it had before. Some would go 
on to become heroes and villains of their own separate 
stories. Some wouldn’t be heard from again. In order 
of appearance, they were Chuck Berry, Gerry and the 
Pacemakers, Smokey Robinson and the Miracles, Marvin 
Gaye, Lesley Gore, Jan and Dean, The Beach Boys, 
Billy J. Kramer and the Dakotas, The Supremes, The 
Barbarians, James Brown and the Flames, and The Rolling 
Stones. But at this moment, none of them was weighed 
down by the requirements of hip counterculture, and the 
genre categories (and the racial divisions they imply) are 
superseded by a shared opportunity to speak to a diverse 
audience of young people. In a way, making an appearance 
was a matter of each participant’s willingness to answer an 
urgent question: Can you rise to the occasion? Each of 
them found an answer to that question on stage. 

The T.A.M.I. Show captures an astounding cultural 
moment when a range of sounds and images converge 
to prove their power in front of an eager audience. From 
a stage dressed with littie more than a multi-level metal 
platform for dancers, a modernist-style stage curtain for 
occasional background effect, and a pop orchestra made 
up of a host of L.A.’s finest session players, the stream of 
performances radiates pure joy and energy. Emerging from 
a crew of dancers. Chuck Berry takes stage with a medley 
of “Johnny B. Goode” and “Maybellene.” Looking sharp 
as hell in a black suit and tie, he strides across the stage 
wielding a gorgeous white guitar, and ignites a fire. From 
here onward, everyone else has no choice but to seize the 
flames and harness them into a feat of pop performance. 

Using no stage gimmickry or distracting camera tricks, 
director Steve Binder gives visual form to spontaneity. 
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always anticipating a musical turn of phrase or the 
look on a face and being there just in time to catch it 
on film. (Naturally, Binder would go on to direct Elvis 
Presley’s 1968 legendary comeback television special.) 
The music seems to unfold outside the bounds of rock 
history. Marvin Gaye is turned into a sex god. Lesley 
Gore matches him for vocal power. The Beach Boys 
burn through a salvo of California gold. The Supremes 
sparkle with class. James Brown and the Flames upstage 
everybody else, stoking the blaze even higher. And The 
Rolling Stones are left to keep the heat from dying out. 

As a shared event. The T.A.M.I. Show challenged each 
performer to find a way of confronting the divisions— 
stylistic, regional, racial—that otherwise set them apart. 
For The Beach Boys, it is the sharing of the moment 
with the others, but especially with Chuck Berry, that 
suggests a consummation of their early career was part 
of a bigger happening. Berry’s performance of “Sweet 
Little Sixteen” alongside The Beach Boys’ performance 
of “Surfin’ USA” shows that it is not the similarities or 
differences between these songs that define them. Rather, 
it is the sense that this music isn’t fixed. If “Surfin’ USA” 
didn’t literally transform America into an endless beach, 
it added vivid dimension to California mythos and took 
it further than anyone would have thought. 

You could call The Beach Boys’ version of Southern 
California cutesy or callow or whatever, but what 
matters is that it captured a lack of self-consciousness—a 
getiuinetiess —that set them apart from their peers. And 
it was this quality that came to define Brian’s oeuvre as 
he moved beyond and into bigger pop productions that 
would culminate in Smile. 
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The Pop Miseducation of 
Brian Wilson 


He isn’t fashionable. He’s definitely not fashionable in 
any sense of the word as it might apply to anything. We 
all have certain modes; we’re wearing Levis, we’re not 
wearing gingham pants. But he 7night be wearing blue- 
and-white-specked ginghams when you get to his house. 
And a red short-sleeved T-shirt with some food on the 
front. It wouldn’t be a shock. He’s just so involved in that 
one thing that he doesn’t see any reason for concessions 
on any level. They just don’t exist. He’s really an unusual 
guy. 

Terry Melcher, quoted in Rolling Stone, 1971 


“Be True To Your School” 

One of the smuggest accounts of The Beach Boys’ 
music I know of can be found in a 1978 compendium 
of essays about rock music called Rock Almanac: Top 
Twenty American and British Singles and Albums of the 
’^Os, ’60s and ’70s. In a chapter titled “The In-Between 
Years (1958-1963)” Mark Sten takes stock of a transition 
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in the history of rock music. With a nagging sense of 
desperation, he frames the moment as a kind of musical 
purgatory. The roaring energy of the rock ’n’ roll era 
has tragically faded, and in its wake a rank of offensively 
banal studio-based teen idol singers and pop groups has 
taken over. It is a grim indication of the industry’s power 
to suppress real musical progress. Sten credits The Beach 
Boys for being among the very first American groups to 
demonstrate the definitive traits of a rock band: They 
played musical instruments, they actually wrote their 
own material, and they looked like a self-contained 
group of musicians. In other words. The Beach Boys 
were among the first groups in rock history to take their 
music and themselves seriously. 

Then, Sten changes his tone. It isn’t enough that The 
Beach Boys wrote their own songs and put them out 
into the world with self-determination. There were more 
important causes to attend to in the ’60s, what Sten refers 
to as a “nascent counterculture,” a social stance marked 
by a dour seriousness and a consciousness of revolt 
against the values and aspirations of middle America. 
Sten’s final grouse reads almost like a punchline: 

And The Beach Boys, with their enthusiastic celebration 
of a politically unconscious youth culture ... hot rods and 
surfing were one thing, but with ‘Be True to Your School’ 
the Klean Kut Kar Krazy Kalifornia Kwintet finally came 
out and said it, embracing the high school status quo and 
generally coming off as mindless hedonistic reactionaries. 
Well, shit, it mattered to me. 

Of course, it did. 
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The effects of such an attitude are complicated and 
difficult to unravel. In its attempt to define and explain 
the music—to render it in terms of an historical conti¬ 
nuity—it encourages a sense of suspicion. It erects walls. 
If there is such a thing as a haseline narrative of rock music 
history, Sten’s conception of it is remarkably narrow. It 
assumes a purity of intent that begins in an uncorrupted 
rock ’n’ roll Eden, moving inevitably from one phase 
to the next, as if accident or the gnarly pull of ambition 
could have nothing to contribute to the order of things. 
Sten is also very conscious of an ability to say he was 
there, a critical stance that, at its most insufferable, says 
that music can never be as good as it was “back then.” 
Which is just another way of saying that music from 
another time could have nothing new or surprising, and 
therefore transformative, to offer somebody who might 
find his or her way to it years or even decades later. Even 
worse, it conflates aesthetic and ethical judgment to the 
point of exclusion, presuming that something as compli¬ 
cated as one’s experience of popular music is reducible to 
a standard of social correctness. 

Sten begs the question: How do you account for a 
group who managed to successfully take the reins of 
their own music at a time when such an idea went against 
the better judgment of label executives, who would then 
choose to record and release something as trite as “Be 
True to Your School”? It is one of The Beach Boys’ 
enduring legacies that, for all the wresting of creative 
proprietorship, you can’t ignore the line of corniness 
running through their music. But what does that mean? 
If only they had had a better sense of their position as 
rock revolutionaries, they wouldn’t have made the music 
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they did, much less music that reflects what a critic like 
Sten flnds too quaint and reactionary? 

I’m not interested here in whether The Beach Boys 
can he considered a legitimate rock group, nor even 
convinced that they should he. Debates like this tend 
to constrict the music to narrower paths of action and 
purpose than it deserves. If The Beach Boys were part 
of a vanguard of self-determined musicians in the early 
1960s, it’s unclear why that should be the overriding 
measure of their musical achievement. A critic like Sten 
would rather be annoyed by The Beach Boys’ apparent 
lack of commitment to a code of authenticity than to risk 
taking the music at face value, to consider what it is that 
might make it distinct and worthy simply as music. The 
qualities that make The Beach Boys so compelling are 
the same ones that a rockist outlook like Sten’s fails to 
explain. The trajectory of their music follows a range of 
material—everything from “Surfin’ Safari” to Pet Soimds, 
from “Good Vibrations” and Smile back to “Be True to 
Your School”—that evades the kind of nobility that rock 
ideologues preciously cling to. 

The power of this music is in its evocation of an 
unlikely sensibility that draws from idiosyncrasy and 
pop accessibility. The Beach Boys’ music doesn’t need to 
be saved from its own earnestness; the contradiction is 
much more compelling on its own. 

And if we consider the author of this music, we can 
try to understand what that contradiction is about. From 
1962 through 1964, Brian Wilson navigated between his 
Beach Boys obligations and numerous other recording 
projects in the capacity of both songwriter and producer. 
But rather than eluding or committing to one side of a 
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market or genre division, the music he produced played 
with the incongruities that separated them. Whether 
applying expanded production techniques to a proven 
lyrical theme, or reworking older pop tunes in an 
experimental production style, the music of this period 
reflected Brian’s impulse to gain fluency in a particular 
kind of pop music sensibility. Instead of etching a pocket 
of inviolable sounds against mass conformity, he treated 
hackneyed sentiment and wide appeal as something 
that could be internalized, bent, and reworked to fit a 
personal musical point of view. In his pursuit of cliche—a 
suspicion that certain strains of American pop music 
had depths of experience yet to be discovered and 
mastered—Brian, paradoxically, gained creative propri¬ 
etorship of The Beach Boys’ music. 

In the beginning, this expressed itself as camara¬ 
derie between friends. Gary Usher was Brian’s first 
non-Beach Boys collaborator, and the first with whom he 
discovered a particular kind of confidence in the studio. 
Together, they made a handful of records that went 
mostly unreleased. The big exception was the hot rod 
song “409,” which wound up as the B-side to The Beach 
Boys’ first single, “Surfin’ Safari.” Working with Usher 
tapped something inside Brian that he seemed unable to 
explore from a Beach Boys angle. 

They quickly realized what they were capable of 
pulling off, and the pair maneuvered to break tbe charts 
with an independent production just weeks before tbe 
Siirfin ’ Safari album was released. Their inspiration came 
from the recent dance hit “The Loco-Motion,” written by 
Gerry Goffin and Carole King and performed by Little 
Eva. Searching for a singer who could achieve the energy 
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of Eva’s performance, they specified a similar female 
black sound. They found their voice in a girl named Betty 
Willis, just one among the many young session vocalists 
making their way through L.A. studios at the time. Brian 
and Gary called their tune “The Revo-Lution” (“It beats 
the mashed potato, the loco-motion, the twist!” goes one 
line), recorded it swiftly in a session at Western Studios, 
and named the project Rachel & the Revolvers. After 
networking with some of Gary’s industry contacts, they 
were able to release “The Revo-Lution,” backed with 
another UsherAVilson original, a ballad called “Number 
One,” independently on the Dot label. The record did 
get some local airplay but failed to break the national 
charts the way they hoped. Brian did, however, end up 
with his very first official “Produced by Brian Wilson” 
credit, some several months before those words would 
even appear on a Beach Boys release. 

There is an unforced sincerity about “The 
Revo-Lution.” In its attempt to match the beat of “The 
Loco-Motion,” it sounds not quite literalist, not really 
arch. What comes through the dense production is 
an appreciation for the tinny register of Willis’s growl 
and the way her phrasing swirls around the pulse of 
the song without being dominated by a honking sax. 
Despite the obvious references to “The Loco-Motion,” 
the record doesn’t insinuate itself as a knockoff or a 
parody. More than anything, it is the sound of Brian 
showing off his production skills with an open gesture of 
imitation-as-flattery. 

Numerous other gestures followed suit as Brian sought 
creative outlets apart from his work with The Beach 
Boys, giving a form and character to his record-making 
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craft. It was the mode in which this happened that sets 
Brian against the grain of his social surroundings. Where 
his peers were driven by a sense of hustle and grab, Brian 
was eager to impress those whose work he admired and 
remarkably detached from the business side of things. 
To him, making records wasn’t the kind of conquest that 
compelled somebody like Usher. “[Brian] never, at least 
at that stage, thought in business terms, and when I met 
him, this was a side of him I tried to change. I attempted 
to educate him in areas like this, to look out a little more 
for his own interests ... but at the same time trying not to 
put shackles on him,” Usher once said. A statement like 
this puts The Beach Boys’ early achievements in a certain 
perspective. Even as Brian became the creative center 
of the group, he was uninterested, perhaps incapable 
of, the kind of corporate steeliness needed to advance 
in the music industry. That The Beach Boys surpassed 
the expectations of their middle-class suburban milieu 
to accomplish what they did without some measure of 
business sense seems unlikely. Enter Murry Wilson, 
whose looming presence in the early stages as the 
group’s inelegant, bulldozing manager should not be 
underestimated. 

“The Revo-Lution” was the first of a series of Brian’s 
early non-Beach Boys productions of similar attitude and 
intent. Most of these recordings never reached the kind 
of audience The Beach Boys’ hit records did, but they 
are vital clues to the creative impulse behind them. They 
speak of a directness and transparency of feeling that, 
in the context of looming rock music horizons, Brian 
was unwilling to defer. More than anything, the creative 
choices he made—in song material, session musicians. 
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recording studios, producers to model himself after— 
reveal a young artist coming to terms with his abilities. 
They point to a generative tension, where the seemingly 
routine qualities of certain musical styles and modes are 
transformed by an intuitive grasping of the craft of studio 
production. 

A good portion of these non-Beach Boys projects were 
occasions to work out a particular combination of female 
singing talent with a taste for hackneyed American pop 
song. Under Capitol’s tutelage Brian produced a couple 
of singles for a twenty-year-old singer named Sharon 
Marie in the summer of 1963. Brian co-wrote the 
A-side, a thumping dance song called “Run-Around 
Lover,” with Mike Love. They paired it with a version of 
“Summertime” that reinterprets the song from George 
Gershwin’s 1935 opera Porg^ and Bess into a vehicle for 
Sharon Marie as pop vamp. Where “Run-Around Lover” 
double tracks Marie’s voice to bouncy girl group effect, 
she elongates her voice in “Summertime” into a breathy 
domination of a slinky baseline. Brian’s production turns 
the jazz standard into an atmospheric daydream of 
languor and stickiness. 

Another opportunity to distinguish himself came 
when Brian began stewarding production for a group 
Usher brought to his attention, a trio of female singers 
who called themselves The Honeys. Similar to The 
Beach Boys, they were a young vocal group comprised 
of two sisters, Marilyn (Brian’s soon-to-be wife) and 
Diane Rovell, and their cousin. Ginger Blake (real name 
Saundra Glantz). As a group of female singers they didn’t 
strike the obvious surfer image, yet Brian managed to 
convince Nick Venet that they deserved a deal with 
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Capitol and that he could bring them into the current 
fold of surf pop success as their producer. 

Brian saw The Honeys as a kind of female complement 
to The Beach Boys’ surf stylings and as another way 
to bring his interest for bygone American songs into 
the present. The Honeys’ first single was a song the 
girls wrote themselves, called “Shoot the Curl.” In its 
own way, the song is a rallying response to the male- 
dominated surf music it was competing with. Vigorous, 
keen, the girls sing in the language of the surfer, putting 
themselves at the center of the action. Next to the 
intensity of beauty in The Beach Boys records, where 
girls are wildly enchanting but inscrutable, “Shoot the 
Curl” is the sound of what Brian imagines they might 
actually have to say. Turns out they’re just as compelled 
by the waves as the boys are. But it’s the B-side, a version 
of Stephen Foster’s “Swanee River,” written in 1851 and 
originally performed as a minstrel song, reinterpreted 
here as “Surfin’ Down the Swanee River,” that again 
gives vent to Brian’s enthusiasm for what to some ears 
might sound like grandma music. 

The choice to superimpose surf stylings on to a 
Stephen Foster song written before the Civil War stands 
out in the way Brian’s production of George Gershwin’s 
“Summertime” does. They reflect the comportment of 
a young producer who is both in tune with and at odds 
with the pop currency of his time, and the result is a pop 
music at cross-purposes with itself. There’s something 
puzzling about “Surfin’ Down the Swanee River” and 
“Summertime,” similar to the way that a person expresses 
an intense enthusiasm for something that doesn’t 
immediately suggest that strong a response from others: 
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Awkwardness? Vulnerability? Listen to these records and 
you’re not quite sure what to make of them. Their sound 
is unmistakably frank and almost jarring in their credu¬ 
lousness, but they are not shallow. What are they about? 

One way to hear them is biographically, as the 
peripheral expressions of Brian’s cultural upbringing. 
The Wilson family had a respect for certain traditions 
of American popular music, integrating it into their 
domestic traditions as a way to affirm family bonds. 
David Leaf explores this relationship and constructs a 
kind of portraiture of young Brian in The Beach Boys and 
the California Myth, setting the terms of all-American 
ordinariness against the complexity of personality. Leaf 
successfully connects particular musical reference points 
to construct a frame out of which Brian’s innocence and 
sweetness of character emerge. Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue” and the song “When You Wish Upon a Star,” 
written by Leigh Harline and Ned Washington, provided 
an intimately shared joy between Brian and his parents 
during his earliest years. “When You Wish Upon a 
Star,” the sentimental centerpiece of Walt Disney’s 1940 
cartoon movie version of Pinocchio that etched itself into 
the heart of every middle-class American kid, was the 
first song he learned to sing in a bright falsetto. It was 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” though, that stirred two-year-old 
Brian so deeply that he learned how to say the word 
“blue” just so that he could plead to the hear record again 
and again. The piece held such a power over him even as 
he got older that Brian told Leaf that “it sort of became 
a general life theme” for him. These are very powerful 
images, not only for their evocation of inchoate musical 
genius, foreshadowing a life path for Murry and Audree 
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Wilson’s first-born son, but because they also recall a 
time before young Brian lost bearing in his right ear, 
some say from a blow by dad’s own hand. 

Leaf then pairs this with a portrait of adolescent 
Brian, setting his keen sense of humor, athleticism, and 
willingness to please others alongside his taste for the 
clean-cut, blonde harmonies of male pop vocal groups. 
At school, Brian was a personality people liked having 
around, always willing to make himself the butt of a joke 
if it got some laughs, and given to pranks, competitive 
sports, and, above all, music. Yet it was his tendency to 
follow the group if it meant avoiding social conflict that 
hinted at a sensitivity that set him apart from his peers. 
He enjoyed the social experience of high school, but in 
certain situations seemed to be at the mercy of his own 
shyness. At home, little brother Carl was digging the 
sounds of rock ’n’ roll and R&B, while Brian, taken by 
the sounds of The Hi-Los and The Four Freshmen, was 
intensely drawn to the way voices could be arranged and 
blended together in harmony, cajoling his mother and 
brothers to sing along with him. What we end up with 
is an image of young Brian as something of a Norman 
Rockwell cipher—essentially suburban yet somewhat 
inscrutable. 

Leaf’s biography is compelling. Brian’s curious 
attunement to certain music lends itself to romanti- 
cization, with all the trappings of a great origin story. 
Ultimately, though, these things matter not for the genius 
they might explain, but for the context they provide. I’m 
satisfied to let certain elements of that context retain 
their mystery, as I’m more concerned with a drama of 
creative impulse—not just where the music comes from. 
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but also the scope of its reach. If you reshuffle Leaf’s 
portraiture, so that the cultural and biographical refer¬ 
ences become relevant as music, you hear something 
different, and we have a way to get beyond the peculiarity 
of “Surfin’ Down the Swanee River,” “Summertime,” 
and even “The Revo-Lution.” Though they were made 
without an explicit affiliation with The Beach Boys, these 
productions can be heard as set pieces that correspond to 
that moniker. They are not merely windows into Brian’s 
psyche, they are the examples of a music subtler than 
The Beach Boys’ biggest hits but just as far-reaching in 
cultural impulse. Critic Greil Marcus once described this 
as a defining trait of the American artist. “There have 
been great American artists who have worked beyond the 
public’s ability to understand them easily,” he says, 

but none who have condescended to the public [.] This 
is a democratic desire (not completely unrelated to the 
all-time number one democratic desire for wealth and 
fame), and at its best it is an impulse to wholeness, an 
attempt not to deny diversity or to hide from it, but to 
discover what it is that diverse people can authentically 
share. It is a desire of the artist to remake America on his 
or her own terms. 

The music that resulted from this is traceable along the 
lines of stock pop idioms that get reshuffled and recom¬ 
mitted to life, making familiarity feel irreducible and 
immediate. Brian’s peripheral creative pursuits gravitate 
toward, not away from, the material of a broad cultural 
inheritance. That these records failed to win an audience 
as big as the one The Beach Boys commanded only 
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underscores the reality that The Beach Boys were always 
Brian’s best messengers. There is a sense of shared 
commitment and synthesis in their music that tends to 
get obscured in Brian’s side projects. But that quality of 
earnestness—an unguarded pursuit of music that seeks to 
affirm a kind of public life rather than evade it—can be 
heard in all of it. 

What I’m trying to convey is that if a credulous 
kid from the middle-class suburbs of 1960s Southern 
California grew up to become the leader of one of 
America’s most recognizable musical voices, there is no 
reason to think this happened as an inevitable process of 
rock history. In the end, earnestness doesn’t unmake The 
Beach Boys the way Sten would have it; it is a vital and 
indispensable element of their music with stories of its 
own to tell. 

A good place to start is “Be True to Your School,” 
a song that first appeared in 1963 on The Beach Boys’ 
fourth album. Little Deuce Coupe. The title itself is an 
abstraction of the institution of the American high 
school, a generic aphorism that evokes nostalgia for 
one’s high school years. Its melody is taken from the 
football fight song of Hawthorne High, the school Brian, 
Dennis, and Carl attended, which is itself taken from 
the University of Wisconsin’s official football song. The 
album version of “Be True to Your School” is innocuous 
enough. Little more than a mid-tempo paean to the 
social politics of high school, it echoes the callowness of 
tracks that appeared on The Beach Boys’ earlier L.P.s. 
Next to something like “Surfin’ USA,” songs like “Ten 
Little Indians,” “County Fair,” and “Finders Keepers” 
sound like they were made for the ears of an audience 
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clinging to the last moments of prepubescence. Years 
later, original Beach Boy member David Marks remarked 
on this quality of sincerity. “You listen to those first 
albums today, and they sound campy, corny, but Brian 
was dead serious,” he said. “It wasn’t like Brian was trying 
to put something over. ‘Is this commercial? How are we 
going to trick these turkeys into buying this?’ There was 
no formulating or plotting or planning.” The group had 
mostly moved beyond this sort of material by the time 
they recorded Little Deuce Coupe, so “Be True to Your 
School” appeared almost like an echo of those songs. 

“Be True to Your School” might have faded into 
obscurity if Brian hadn’t felt the song had more potential. 
Shortly after finishing the album version, he decided to 
rework the song for release as a single by dialing up the 
production with a full marching band-style arrangement, 
incorporating cheerleader chants provided by the Honeys, 
and quickening the tempo. Backed with the ruminative “In 
My Room,” “Be True to Your School” eventually reached 
number six on Billboard’s singles chart. Say what you will 
about the inanity of school spirit, there is nothing facile 
about the second version of “Be True to Your School.” If it 
were ever possible to turn the image of an ideal American 
high school into a convincing pop song, then that is what 
happens here. It opens with the anticipatory rumble of a 
drum line as Mike half taunts, half sings in the language 
of a football jock—“Ain’t you heard of my school? It’s 
number one in the state.” The tone and phrasing are wide 
enough for you to step inside. From this self-assured 
stance, the song launches into a steady chant that, at 
times, rides a fine line between strut and self-parody. But 
it’s the unmistakable enthusiasm of the song’s reworked 
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impressionistic arrangement that works to loosen the 
literal meaning of the lyrics. Brian’s billowing vocal 
modulation in the song’s tag finally dissolves the high 
school imagery into a transparency of feeling. Put “Be 
True to Your School” up against any of The Beach Boys’ 
best records and it doesn’t compromise their artistry—it 
affirms and enlarges their aesthetic dimension. 


Phil’s Specter 

As Brian became more and more fluent in the craft 
of making records, the scale of his productions was 
generally modest, but this changed dramatically once 
he heard the kinds of sounds Phil Spector was able to 
make. Records like “Be My Baby” and “Da Doo Ron 
Ron” became totems for Brian, inspiring him with a 
creative purpose he aimed to fulfill in his own music. 
“I was unable to really think as a producer up until the 
time where I really got familiar with Phil Spector’s work 
... It’s good to take a good song and work with it,” he 
told David Leaf “But it’s the record that counts. It’s 
the record that people listen to. It’s the overall sound, 
what they’re going to hear and experience in two and a 
half minutes.” Spector scored a modest hit back in 1958 
with The Teddy Bears, a high school band he formed to 
record a song he wrote about his deceased father called 
“To Know Him is to Love Him.” Within the span of a 
few years, though, Spector created a name for himself 
by producing a succession of mighty pop records whose 
density of energy and teenage histrionics had a profound 
effect on Brian. 
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Originally from the Bronx borough of New York 
City, Spector moved with his mother to Los Angeles 
the first time as a teenager. Physically, he was smaller 
than average, and enough so that his school years were 
colored by the recurring taunts of his peers. During a 
post-high school bout of self-discovery, Spector forged a 
path into the recording industry. From that point on, he 
steadily advanced by assembling an arsenal of pop music 
knowledge and maneuvering for the right moment to 
assert himself as a man of consequence. 

Harvey Phillip Spector started as a relatively 
unknown kid trying to convince L.A. industry insiders 
that he had more than a passing interest in making 
records. Recognizing potential, executive Lester Sill 
arranged for Spector to visit Lee Hazelwood’s Ramco 
studio in Arizona, where Hazelwood closely developed 
awareness of how reverb and echo work. Sill then 
arranged a freelance gig in New York City where 
Spector found a place with the established songwriting/ 
producing team Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller and 
Atlantic Records. On the East Coast, an ingrati¬ 
ating and brusque Spector spent his time carefully 
observing, learning, and even contributing songwriting 
and production work of his own. He then turned this 
experience to the groundwork for grander designs. 
By 1961, Spector had almost completely reinvented 
himself, when, along with Lester Sill, he formed an 
independent label called Philles Records. After just 
one year together, Spector bought out Sill’s stake in 
the label, bringing the venture under his sole authority. 
Under the Philles banner, Spector achieved complete 
self-reinvention by cultivating a reputation several 
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times his size as both a brilliant, megalomaniacal studio 
auteur and a business shark. 

Spector was a pop conceptualist who thought of himself 
as the rightful heir of rock ’n’ roll’s waning conviction. 
“I always went in for that Wagnerian approach,” he 
famously explained it. Once finished with the East Coast, 
Spector claimed Hollywood’s Gold Star Recording 
Studios, with its specially designed echo chambers, as 
his artistic sanctum. There, he cultivated a stature of 
self-importance among the young collaborators and 
peers with which he surrounded himself. Collectively, 
the session musicians he employed exuded a different 
kind of social character from the previous generation 
of Hollywood players. They labeled themselves “the 
Wrecking Crew” as a reflection of their distinct personal 
style and non-parochial attitudes. Inside Gold Star 
Spector encouraged loyalty and a staunch work ethic 
that in turn enabled the stylistic continuity of his work. 
T) him the Wrecking Crew were a necessary foil for 
his presiding studio authority and a malleable regiment 
with whom he could storm the front lines of pop chart 
acquisition. 

Spector’s best records dispense with all subtlety by 
turning teenage turmoil into a cause of its own. What 
has become known as Spector’s signature “wall of sound” 
is traceable to what rock historian Charlie Gillett calls 
the “uptown r ’n’ b” sound of his New York models—a 
knowing, urban pulse, broadened with studio echo and 
reverb. Spector’s innovation was to dial it up and saturate 
the tape with thick acoustics and stacked overdubs, 
mixing them so that they ring, coherently, as if from a 
fully integrated, single channel. He treated the monaural 
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forty-five-rpm single as the pre-eminent format of acces¬ 
sibility, conceiving his productions specifically for the 
brevity of the A-side. To ensure they got the most radio 
play possible, Spector’s releases were often backed with 
throwaway cuts, session outtakes of musicians jamming 
without any vocal tracks, for example. Early ’60s success 
came with a series of well-stylized male and female pop 
singers, but it was Spector’s cadre of girl groups who 
seemed the best suited to the force of his musical designs. 
With material written by Brill Building songsmiths like 
Jeff Barry and Ellie Greenwich, Spector turned the 
histrionics of The Crystals’ “He’s a Rebel,” “Then He 
Kissed Me,” and “Da Doo Ron Ron” and The Ronettes’ 
“Be My Baby” into pop epics in miniature. 

It is no accident that as Brian was taking custodi¬ 
anship of studio projects like Rachel and the Revolvers, 
The Honeys, and Sharon Marie, he was also a first-hand 
observer and admirer of Spector’s work at Gold Star 
in the early ’60s. One among a coterie of friends and 
other insiders allowed access to studio sessions at the 
producer’s behest, Brian was able to learn from Spector 
as he had learned from people like Hazelwood, Eddy, 
and Leiber and Stoller. At least as early as the summer 
of 1963 Brian was employing select members of the 
Wrecking Crew for his own productions, both with and 
without The Beach Boys, accumulating in his mind a 
palette of sound combinations, tones, and timbres from 
which to pull. 

But the drift of influence between Brian and Spector 
was fraught with one-sided expectation and imbalance 
of respect. It played out to mortifying effect when Brian 
offered one of his own songs, “Don’t Hurt My Little 
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Sister,” for the wall of sound treatment, pitching it as an 
arrangement for Darlene Love in the summer of 1964. 
Spector took the gesture as an opportunity to embarrass 
his eager admirer. At first he humored Brian by taking 
the time to record an instrumental backing track for 
the song, even coolly inviting him to participate in a 
recording session for it. Brian was somewhat taken 
aback by Spector’s acknowledgment, but he agreed to 
play piano for a number of takes, nervously, expectantly, 
before Spector cut him off abruptly and sent him on 
his way, thanks very much. Later, he told Brian that 
his piano playing just maybe wasn’t up to snuff and he 
had no plans to ever finish the record, so don’t ask. An 
official American Federation of Musicians paycheck was 
drawn and sent to Brian for the exact time he put into 
the session. If such a slight even fazed Brian, he didn’t 
acknowledge it publicly, and “Don’t Hurt My Little 
Sister” eventually wound up on The Beach Boys’ Today! 
album, sung from the perspective of a protective older 
brother. 

Spector and Wilson each shared a strong sense of how 
to make good pop music, but their creative dispositions 
were like the inverse images of each other. Where one 
had a natural talent for singing, songwriting, arranging, 
the other was neither a natural performer nor a consist¬ 
ently strong enough composer to write autonomously. 
Where one shied away from the assertiveness of business 
proprietorship, the other embodied it with style. 

The force of Spector’s studio craft can be heard in 
the way it subsumes the materials of its process. For 
all of its magnificent impact, the music he envisioned, 
committed to tape and put out into the world, is 
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possessed of self-aggrandizement, where a density of 
sound is dominated by the force of personality. A record 
like the 1963’s “Be My Baby” is practically impenetrable. 
The double hoom., hoom-boom, thwack! drum pattern that 
bursts the song open sounds like thick slabs of concrete 
stacking together, setting up a chamber with an opening 
just big enough for The Ronettes to sing from. Veronica 
Bennett pleads with such conviction and it seems like it 
has enough power to devastate Spector’s wall. But the 
architecture of the song erects is too constrictive. As 
hard as Bennett’s wail pushes, it always echoes back on to 
itself; and when the music was no longer enough to keep 
it contained, Spector eventually made the song a grim 
fact, turning his marriage to Bennett into her real-life 
prison well into the 1970s. 

Of all of Spector’s work, “Be My Baby” etched itself 
the deepest into Brian’s mind. In its own way, this 
recording is a gaping enigma in the story of Brian’s 
journey as an artist. Throughout the years, it comes up 
again and again in interviews and biographies, variably 
calling up themes of deep admiration, a source of conso¬ 
lation, and a baleful haunting of the spirit. Author David 
Dalton tells a particularly evocative story about spending 
time at Brian and then-wife Marilyn’s Bel Air home in 
the late ’60s aftermath of Smile. While the couple is 
away, he discovers a box of tapes inside their bedroom 
one day. “I assumed they were studio demos or reference 
tracks and threw one on the tape machine. It was the 
strangest thing,” he wrote. “All the tapes were of Brian 
talking into a tape recorder. Hour after hour of stoned 
ramblings on the meaning of life, color vibrations, fate, 
death, vegetarianism and Phil Spector.” Dalton sketches 
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Brian’s preoccupation with “Be My Baby” in terms of 
a spiritual seeker assiduously attempting to penetrate 
the mysteries of an occulted object. Brian kept copies 
of the song available everywhere inside his home, in 
his car, at the studio, for constant immersive listening. 
The final result of the story and the variations of it that 
accumulate from an array of biographies and documen¬ 
taries is an image of wretchedness: Brian locked in the 
bedroom of his Bel Air house in the early ’70s, alone, 
curtains drawn shut, catatonic, listening to “Be My 
Baby” over and over at aggressive volumes, for hours, 
as the rest of The Beach Boys record something in the 
home studio downstairs. 

The woeful irony here is that years before Brian 
retreated impetuously to the safety of a real or manufac¬ 
tured catatonia, he not only mastered the keyed-up 
instrument combinations and high-stakes Wagnerian 
sensation of Spector’s sensibility, but he also worked 
out a way to breach its ferocity. While putting together 
material for The Beach Boys’ spring 1964 album, the 
stupidly titled Shut Down Vol. 2, Brian wrote “Don’t 
Worry Baby,” a song that he hoped would convince 
Spector after “Don’t Hurt My Little Sister” failed to. For 
Brian, the allure and power of creative proprietorship 
never compelled him the way it compelled Spector; the 
satisfaction of having one of Spector’s girl groups be the 
voice of one his songs was in itself more than enough 
of a reason to pursue collaboration. Fortunately or not, 
Spector never expressed an interest and Brian recorded 
“Don’t Worry Baby” with The Beach Boys and released 
it as the B-side on the single for “I Get Around.” Despite 
the title’s obvious reference to “By My Baby,” the overall 
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effect of The Beach Boys record is radically different 
from anything Spector could have achieved with it. 

On the surface, “Don’t Worry Baby” is a reiteration 
of the hot rod idea, but in tone and atmosphere it works 
against its lju-ical narrative. It tells a thin story about a guy 
so convinced by his own braggadocio that it leads him 
and his car crew to an inevitable face-off with their own 
potential death. It’s not the particulars of the drag strip 
that matter here, but that the guy confesses his fear to 
his girlfriend, who quiets his mind with a simple phrase. 
Sung by Brian in an aching falsetto, the refrain “don’t 
worry baby” ripples so supremely that it easily capsizes 
the monolithic record that inspired it, defusing Spector’s 
claustrophobia, and resolving the problem of how to 
achieve dimension within the anatomy of the monaural 
single. “The word pictures for ‘Don’t Worry Baby’ never 
quite jelled beyond the force of their prayerfulness, 
but Brian sang them with celestial zeal,” wrote rock 
biographer Timothy White. I like this description, but 
I’m not sure the qualification White makes is necessary. 
The song was co-written by Brian’s then-hot rod collab¬ 
orator/lyricist Roger Christian, and it’s a prime example 
of the way the best Beach Boys records use simple words 
and phrases to sensational vocal effect. The brilliance 
of “Don’t Worry Baby” isn’t that it advances a narrative 
about hot rod racing but that it transforms it into a 
revelatory set piece about the emotional volatility of the 
teenage male. It also represents the moment when Brian 
publicly matched Spector for commitment of feeling 
within the framework of the teen pop single and raised 
the stakes for what both of them would achieve with one 
of pop’s most persistent cliches. 
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Christmas Sweaters 

It seems odd that most critics’ attempts to account for 
the artistry of Brian’s later music, such as Pet Sounds 
and especially Smile, haven’t considered that music’s 
aesthetic relationship to The Beach Boys^ Christmas Album. 
Christmas music is a beast of its own, an inescapable 
fact of western culture that for several weeks a year 
seems to revoke the novelty and surprise that moves 
pop music in a forward direction. The impact of a good 
Christmas pop record has little to do with theological 
conviction and everything to do with the way it absorbs 
or reframes the experience of public life. In this sense, it 
works like all good pop music does. But the difference is 
that the repository of cliche and sentiment that prompts 
the ubiquity of Christmas music is also what makes it 
almost instantly insufferable. Its parameters of style and 
arrangement are inherently constrictive; things can be 
reshuffled only so much before the images and feelings 
of Christmas just begin to repeat themselves without 
any real impact or pleasure. Hear a particular version 
of “White Christmas” more than a couple of times and 
you know just how quickly a feeling can be affirmed to 
death. For this reason, good Christmas records are ones 
that don’t take their accessibility or kitsch for granted; 
they convey a commitment to sentiment as something 
that can be taken sincerely. Their pleasure is in their 
capacity to exercise cliche while conveying a sense of why 
the sentiment behind it matters in the first place. Good 
Christmas pop does more than just affirm hack feeling; it 
reshapes it. You could call this music terminally mawkish, 
or sappy, or cornball, but it is also very “Brian Wilson,” 
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because what Brian’s music does, from the early surf 
records through the extravagance of Swile, is develop an 
aesthetic architecture where this sort of sincerity can be 
expressed nakedly and to its best consequences. 

To express his vision of this music, Brian again took 
his cue from Phil Spector. In the fall of 1963, Spector 
began working on material for what would become a 
cohesive, album-length work of Christmas music. Brian 
followed suit, first with a single the same year, and 
complete album the following one. It seemed like an 
unlikely undertaking for both in the sense that the mass 
audience for this music had been successfully breached 
only once before by an unconventional performer, six 
years earlier. In 1957, Elvis^ Christmas Album spent four 
weeks at the number one spot on Billboard’s Top Pop 
Album chart, remarkably upstaging the positions of 
the procedural and returning Christmas pop albums 
of that year, including Pat Boone’s ... and a very Merry 
Christmas To You (number three) and Perry Como’s Perry 
Corns Sings Meny Christmas Music (number nine). Elvis’s 
biggest feat, however, was in usurping the reign of pop 
vocal elder statesman, Mr. “White Christmas” himself, 
Bing Crosby, whose Merry Christmas album claimed the 
top of the Christmas charts every year since 1945. 

Spector’s album, titled A Christmas Gift For You From 
Philles Records, later revised to A Christmas Gift For You 
From Phil Spector, was released on November 22, 1963, 
the same day America witnessed the grisly assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. Yuletide cheer didn’t stand a 
chance against the blackness that descended that day, and 
so the record failed to match Elvis’s achievement, getting 
no higher than the number thirteen spot in Billboard. 
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Despite its initial failure to win the Christmas of 1963, 
Christmas Gift presents itself as Spector’s most delib¬ 
erate and forceful attempt to test the limits of his craft. 
The record brings together thirteen procedural songs, 
including “White Christmas,” “Frosty the Snowman,” 
“I Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus,” “Winter 
Wonderland,” “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” and 
one original tune Spector wrote in collaboration with 
Brill Building writers Ellie Greenwich and Jeff Barry, 
the booming “Christmas (Baby Please Come Home).”As 
he expressed it in the record liner notes—which are 
also accompanied by a suitably gaudy photographic 
portrait of Spector (himself a Jewish boy born during 
Christmas time) in the tackiest of Santa Claus costumes, 
beady eyes peering over a pair of sunglasses—the point 
wasn’t religious observance, but to stake a claim for a 
broad vernacular. “Because Christmas is so American it 
is therefore time to take the great Christmas music and 
give it the sound of the American music of today—the 
sound of The Crystals, The Ronettes, Darlene Love, Bob 
B. Soxx and The Blue Jeans,” he wrote. “It comes from 
me to you with the sincere wish that you understand 
and appreciate this endeavor into something new and 
different for Christmas.” 

Christmas Gift is not a casual record. Its overall 
aesthetic is continuous with the Wagnerian conceit, but 
nowhere does the interest in kitsch come off as fraud¬ 
ulent or ironic; rather, the record’s frankness shows that 
bringing the noise that made rock ’n’ roll seem so trans¬ 
gressive in the late ’50s isn’t central to Spector’s legacy. 
The record is a rare example of Christmas music that 
demands something from its audience. Christmas Gift’s 
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best song is, oddly, its only original one: “Christmas 
(Baby Please Come Home),” sung by Darlene Love. If 
you play the album from start to finish, it’s the penul¬ 
timate track, not counting Spector’s final Christmas 
message, and the effect is more than cumulative. For 
once, the overwhelming thickness of sound doesn’t 
threaten to consume itself. Love’s vocal defies the reverb 
and echo so ardently that it finally disarms the aggression 
and reveals that Spector’s greatest aesthetic achieve¬ 
ments are also those of the singers he chose; “Christmas 
(Baby Please Come Home)” is probably the finest record 
Spector ever produced. 

Brian was watching Spector closely, taking notes. At 
Spector’s invitation, he attended some of the sessions 
for Christmas Gift, once again taking to the piano during 
the recording of “Santa Claus is Coming to Town.” He 
might have suspected himself that Spector was doing 
something special, and, even if they’d never forge the 
collaborative connection he pined for, he had ideas of 
his own. With Christmas Gift Spector reached an artistic 
ceiling that emphasized the force of his ambition and a 
breadth of audience he aimed to conquer. The Christmas 
music Brian made shared this impulse, but aimed to 
convince listeners with a quality of sentiment almost the 
inverse of Spector’s—fervent and tactful. 

The first response followed just weeks after the release 
of ChHstmas Gift, when Capitol released The Beach Boys’ 
“Little Saint Nick.” Brian wrote and produced the song 
himself as a jaunty Santa Claus jingle. While it fared well 
on the charts, it is the B-side, an a cappella arrangement 
of “The Lord’s Prayer,” that stood apart, conveying in 
a new way Brian’s propensity for mawkishness. The 
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vocal arrangement is so delicate and precise that when 
compared to any of Spector’s grandiose pieces, Elvis’s 
Christmas-themed hallelujahs, or even the intonations 
of Bing Crosby, it captivates in a way none of the others 
do. That Brian would choose to produce a version of 
“The Lord’s Prayer” in this way vividly reflects the depth 
of his oddly specific sensibility. Whereas “Little Saint 
Nick” takes shared cultural sentiment and dresses it up 
in a recognizable Beach Boys’ style, it musical demands 
are almost too easy for a Brian Wilson production. “The 
Lord’s Prayer”—an undeniably un-rock ’n’ roll idea, 
and not even straightforwardly Christmas music—moves 
radically in another direction. On this single, Brian draws 
an aesthetic line more emphatically than he had done on 
any Beach Boys’ record up to this point. 

Several months later, in the summer of 1964, Brian 
made his last attempt to match Spector by recording 
an entire Christmas album with The Beach Boys and a 
forty-one-piece studio orchestra. Stylistically, The Beach 
Boys’ Christmas Album takes the “Little Saint Nick/The 
Lord’s Prayer” contrast and expands it over a full- 
length L.P T) achieve the right quality of harmony and 
orchestration, Brian worked with Dick Reynolds, the 
man behind the vocal sound of one of Brian’s esteemed 
stylistic influences. The Four Freshmen. As he explained 
to Los Angeles radio show host Jack Wagner during a 
broadcast called “The Beach Boys Christmas Special,” 
part of a promotional campaign produced by Capitol at 
the time of the album’s release, Reynolds was a man with 
whom he specifically wanted to collaborate for some 
time. After eight recording sessions, the finished The 
Beach Boys’ Christmas Album was divided between a set of 
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five original Christmas songs written and produced by 
Brian in Beach Boys style, while the second half featured 
ostensibly procedural Christmas selections—“We Three 
Kings of Orient Are,” “White Christmas,” “I’ll Be Home 
For Christmas,” for example—arranged by Reynolds 
and produced by Brian as vehicles for The Beach Boys’ 
unique harmonic blend. And it is with these standards, 
not the original Christmas material he wrote, that Brian 
proved that The Beach Boys’ vocal power was bigger 
and more agile than the surf and hot rod records that 
first introduced it to the public. Couched in Reynolds’s 
arrangements, in a world far removed sunny beaches and 
drag strips, you hear them discovering a more attuned 
sense of vocal control and staking a claim for wider 
musical terrain. 

Approaching the album like this showed a degree 
of stylistic vigilance somewhat obscured by the teen- 
oriented act The Beach Boys were at that time. Yet 
what began like an unlikely foil to Spector’s Christmas 
masterpiece—treating the “Little Saint Saint”/“The 
Lord’s Prayer” single like a confidence exercise, riffing 
on the Christmas idea just because he could—became 
a license to expand into the most personalized mode of 
production Brian had yet attempted. It signaled a subtle 
but important shift in his public stance, something he 
seemed almost surprised by. During the “Beach Boys 
Christmas Special” radio broadcast, when host Jack 
Wagner remarked on Brian’s decision to sing solo on a 
version of “Blue Christmas,” asking him, “Well, maybe 
this will be the start of a whole new career, huh?” 
Brian awkwardly responded, “I don’t know. It could 
and it couldn’t. I really don’t know.” Wagner detected 
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something. The Beach Boys’ Christmas Album music shows 
a quality of aesthetic selectivity that none of the group’s 
records that came before it do, aspiring not just to assim¬ 
ilate one of pop’s stock ideas, but also enabling Brian to 
make one of his biggest artistic advances. 

As a group. The Beach Boys made a vivid impact with 
this music not through any kind of hip detachment but 
through the convergence of a plurality of pop music. 
Their version of Christmas sentiment was brought to 
life by the group’s appearance on a special episode of the 
American Bandstand-modeled television show Shindig!, 
broadcast on ABC on December 23, 1964. 

Taped and broadcast from Los Angeles, Shindig! was 
developed by British producer Jack Good, who shifted 
the American Bandstand format away from the basic 
formula of showing teens talking about and dancing to 
the latest top-forty records, and made live performance 
the central attraction. Hosted by L.A. radio personality 
Jimmy O’Neill, a less avuncular, waggish version of 
Dick Clark, each episode featured several well-rehearsed, 
in-person performances by the acts themselves for a 
live studio audience of young people. Segments flowed 
briskly from one to the next with the help of O’Neill, 
sometimes bantering with Good, some mobile camera 
editing on the fly, and featured a cadre of in-house 
talent—The Shindig Singers and The Shindig Band— 
that included many of the same session players regularly 
used by Spector and Wilson, as well as the dance routines 
of The Shindig Dancers. 

This particular Christmas episode featured The Beach 
Boys as “special guests,” giving them the majority of the 
airtime, with intermittent performances by current pop 
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stars Marvin Gaye, Bobby Sherman, Donna Loren, The 
Righteous Brothers, and Adam Faith. The show opens 
on to The Beach Boys playing a new song, “Dance, 
Dance, Dance,” atop raised platforms made to look like 
comically oversized gift boxes, surrounded by Christmas 
trees, sparkly baubles, and frantic dancers. The conceit 
is a fancy Christmas party and everybody couldn’t be 
happier to be here. Dressed in their signature striped 
shirts. The Beach Boys sing and mug for the cameras, 
trying to keep their balance and play their instruments 
at the same time; they are having fun. The centerpiece 
of the show is a bustling set that goes from “Little Saint 
Nick” through a selection of crowd-pleasers, including 
dippy, bullish versions of two 1962 novelty records, 
Bobby (Boris) Pickett and The Crypt-Kickers’ “Monster 
Mash” and The Rivingtons’ “Papa-Oom-Mow-Mow,” 
and finishing with a take on Chuck Berry’s “Johnny B. 
Goode.” The sound is a little shambolic, competing 
with the swathe of the studio audience’s holler. But it’s 
the palpable level of gaiety that sets the stage for some 
genuinely exciting pop music, where sentiment doesn’t 
come cheap and actually raises the stakes of performance. 

As a collection of sounds and images, hollering 
and smiles, dancing and turns of phrase, this episode 
of Shindig! plays fast and furious, turning Christmas 
schmaltz into something worthy of pop performance. 
The episode’s most beguiling moment comes in the 
final segment. Producer Jack Good appears on stage in 
a massive sleigh, seated next to O’Neill. Looking into 
the camera. Good has something to say, and it is the 
only moment when the show’s momentum seems to veer 
toward a glib dead end. 
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Hello, folks! Watching this Christmas shindig, there are 
young people from all over the world, from the Argentine, 
from Australia, from Philadelphia, from the Philippines. 
Young people of every imaginable sort, shape, and size, 
including Jim O’Neill. But whatever the difference may 
be, I think we have much more in common. For instance, 
we all like the same sort of music, and we can all share the 
good news of Christmas. 

The action then turns to Marvin Gaye at center stage, 
flanked on both sides by the Shindig Singers and behind 
by a line of Shindig Dancers, for a performance of his 
song “Hitch Hike.” Impeccable, wonderfully composed, 
he steers the show back into forward motion, rifflng 
his lyrics into a story about getting home in time to 
see his love for Christmas. As “Hitch Hike” comes to 
an end, fake snow descends on the stage, and the stage 
lights dim as Gaye, wearing a long, dark coat and a hat, 
brings the party to its last scene. “I believe it’s snowing! 
Yes, it’s snowing!” he cries. “If I can only hear a carol, a 
Christmas carol, or somethin’!” The beat fades, Gaye 
disappears, and the sound of The Beach Boys enters 
softly, followed by the sight of the group themselves 
in chiaroscuro against a nighttime backdrop of stars. 
Dressed in homey winter sweaters and scarves, they sing 
“We Three Kings” a cappella, folding the show’s bustling 
pop pageantry into an atmosphere of ethereal wonder. 
It’s a jarring moment that directs itself inward, but in its 
passing. The Beach Boys prove that the conviction in this 
music doesn’t come cheaply. 

The day the Shindig! Christmas special aired was 
the same day that Brian experienced the emotional 
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breakdown that led to the decision to remove himself 
from touring altogether. Traveling with the rest of The 
Beach Boys on a flight from Los Angeles to Houston 
to start a two-week U.S. tour, he realized he could no 
longer write, produce, and perform to the same capacity. 
He announced to the rest of the group several weeks 
later that his role as a Beach Boy was best confined to 
the studio. It wasn’t a retreat, but a realization that the 
group’s best chance of advancing into new pop terrain, 
terrain that would open up for something as bold as 
Smile, meant that Brian had first to win botli access and 
creative autonomy. 
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As of now, early 1973, it is clear that rock is neither 
the ultimate in cultural hallucinogens nor last year’s 
rush. It is an established, pervasive social force, and it 
is still growing. Note that I refer not to “rock and roll,” 
the pop-happy big beat that was disdained by nearly 
everyone except the kids who listened to it between 1955 
and 1964, but to “rock,” a term that signifies something 
like “all music deriving primarily from the energy and 
influence of the Beatles—and maybe Bob Dylan, and 
maybe you should stick pretensions in there someplace.” 

Robert Christgau, “A Counter in Search of a Culture” 
from Any Old Way You Chose It: Rock and Other Pop Music 

1967-73 


Rock Myth 

“Rock” is a weird, loaded term. It has a capacity to evoke 
some combination of attitude, principles, ideas, and 
maybe even a discrete kind of music. Rock may matter 
as a kind of social common sense, a development that we 
can trace from the emergence of rock criticism in the 
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mid-60s and the establishment of the flagship journal 
Rolling Stone all the way to the present-day academic 
preoccupation with it (there are universities where you 
can earn a postgraduate degree in Beatle-ology). But 
even in its ubiquity, its meaning still seems unsettled. Do 
people even make rock music anymore? 

If there is such a thing as a baseline narrative to rock 
history, constructing it has been the work of journalists, 
critics, and fans who watched it unfold in front of them, 
not historians. Because of this, it often suffers from a 
generational perception of being blessed, a conviction 
that if you came of age in the ’60s your claim on the music 
is therefore more valid than if you made the mistake of 
being born too late. It is somewhat ironic, then, that rock 
legacy tends to be based on a glorifled idea of what the 
music came to represent. There is a self-perpetuating 
notion that drives a lot of rock history, which says that 
things had to happen the way they did because of the way 
they happened, leaving little room for the shadowy twists 
and turns in how the music came to be what it was in the 
first place. And once the gilding of images of artistic feat 
and countercultural expression is accomplished (which 
is one definition of rock canonization), it then becomes 
much easier for the music to start echoing the presump¬ 
tions that frame it; things start to corrode. Different ways 
of listening and uncovered possibilities and stories are 
closed off without having the chance to take shape. 

I quote Robert Christgau not because I think his 
account of rock is correct or incorrect, but because he is a 
critic who is willing not only to admit contradictions, but 
to acknowledge why those contradictions matter. Writing 
retrospectively from the vantage point of several years’ 
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worth of public engagement with popular music through 
his writings for publications like Esquire and Village Voice, 
Christgau is acutely aware of the convolutions at play in 
rock as the pervasive social force he calls it. One of his 
keener insights comes from what he says was his inability 
as a critic to identify wholly with either his “pop impulse” 
or his “bohemian impulse” at the time when politics and 
culture seemed to require an emphatic public stance from a 
critic like him. “Rejecting the elitism built into both modes 
of self-preservation,” he writes, “I melded the commu¬ 
nitarian rhetoric of the counterculture and the populist 
possibilities of pop into a sort of improvised democratic 
radicalism that functioned more as a sensibility than a 
theory.” Christgau shows us that he understands just how 
paradoxical rock is, that it does not have to mean an inevi¬ 
table dawning of new social consciousness but something 
like an unlikely convergence of musical outlooks. 

What is really at stake in The Beach Boys’—^what is at 
stake in the story of any great figure in popular music—is 
the intertwining of history and myth. This where some 
historical perspective can be helpful, not to impose a 
determinative stamp on events and achievements, but 
to provide a context for the challenges and risks that 
surrounded these figures. If rock’s historical consequence 
was that popular music acquired an ability to reconfigure 
conventional modes of expression, those expressions 
say more about convention than pop sensibility itself. 
Tt dismiss the earnestness in The Beach Boys’ music 
because it lacked sufficient countercultural edge is to 
take a rather parochial view of what that music accom¬ 
plished. Conversely, to overlook the pop ambition of 
The Beatles or Bob Dylan is to miss the way that aspect 
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of their music contributed to its lasting impact. You can 
reasonably argue for or against the idea that the leveling 
effects of a massed audience compromises the purity of 
a cause, whether that cause is artistic, countercultural, 
or both; but there is nothing rational about the way a 
pluralistic popular culture of images, sounds, and ideas 
operates. The most staggering moments can happen 
not when an artist creates something that is impressive, 
admirable, or ambitious in and of itself, but when that 
work is confronted with a public who may or may not 
be ready for it. It is something else completely when 
that work—something as storied and complicated as 
Smile —slips through the cracks and becomes difficult to 
pin down. But part of what makes the inception of Smile 
so momentous is that Brian and The Beach Boys first 
had to contend with seismic shifts in the American pop 
landscape. More than others, it was The Beatles and Bob 
Dylan who precipitated these shifts and played them out 
to their biggest effect. 


Somewhere Between Past and Present 

From our place in the present it is difficult to grasp just 
how open the field of popular music was in mid-1960s 
America. It just so happened that The Beach Boys, 
The Beatles, and Bob Dylan all converged in Southern 
California in the second half of 1965. During this 
period, the movements they made, on their recordings 
and as performers, bore witness to a restlessness that 
can embolden the most exciting careers while thwarting 
others. Which is to say, all of them were confronted 
with the choice of following the impulse to move 
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beyond their musical depth to discover new things, 
gambling with the audience who granted their music 
whatever life it had; or they could stay comfortable 
inside the success they’d already won, using it, as so 
many choose to do, as a reason to avoid the risk and 
thrill that comes with advancement. The road to Smile 
wasn’t an easy one for Brian and The Beach Boys. 
Within a short span of time, the field of pop music 
and its audience opened up to radical new ideas, and 
nothing was guaranteed. 

In July, L.A. radio station KFWB sponsored a grand 
package pop music show at the Hollywood Bowl called 
The Beach Boys Summer Spectacular. Marshaled by 
popular KFWB radio personalities Don MacKinnon and 
Gene Weed and headlined by The Beach Boys, the event 
brought together a quality bunch of current (mostly 
L.A.-based) pop talent that included Sam the Sham 
and The Pharaohs, The Byrds, popular Shindig! singer 
Donna Loren, pop duo Sonny and Cher, The Righteous 
Brothers, the Sir Douglas Quintet, pop trio Dino, Desi 
and Billy, and a triple shot of British acts including the 
Kinks, Ian Whitcomb, and Liverpool Five. Reports on 
the show pronounced it an overall success, framing it in 
terms that echoed the meritocratic chart ethos of The 
T.A.M.I. Show and American Bandstand. “The fenced-in 
arena is the sanctum sanctorum where everything is 
happening,” described backstage observer Mike Fessier 
for Los Angeles magazine. “What a great place to be—in. 
All of the performers have records on The Charts—the 
indisputable (if often ephemeral) certification of one’s 
status within the pop milieu.” Los Angeles Times critic 
Charles Champlin described a similar attitude among 
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the mostly teenage crowd of approximately 15,000. “The 
show wasn’t intended as a competition,” he said, “hut 
the four young reviewers ... who went with me thought 
that it was.” In the remainder of the piece Champlin 
says that though his role as a participant observer of the 
non-teenage kind disqualified him from fully grasping 
the mania, hut he understood the thrill anyway, saying 
that approving hollers were more like an affirmation of 
the “iron laws of talent and heart required of performers 
[that] are still in force.” 

The Beach Boys Summer Spectacular, with the 
audaciousness of its banner and the performers it brought 
together, reiterated a pop mentality that took raucous 
public performance and industry charts as the evidence of 
real success. And yet the fervor that surrounded the show 
only affirmed what they and their audience already knew. 
It was a moment for The Beach Boys to be big and brash, 
but it was still a passing moment. At this point The Beach 
Boys had transcended their own brand of the California 
dream. Surf and hot rods and sunshine could no longer 
contain them. What else could they have to prove? 


* * 


* 


There is a telling quote in David Leaf’s Beach Boys 
biography where Brian Wilson confesses the anxiety he 
felt over The Beatles’ success in America. “The Beatles’ 
invasion shook me up an awful lot,” he said. “They 
eclipsed a lot [of what] we’d worked for ... eclipsed 
the whole music world.” In a way, he was right. After 
over a year of sweeping success in the U.S.A., it seemed 
fitting that The Beatles’ 1965 North American summer 
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tour should end in California. Los Angeles was the 
penultimate stop, including two sold-out shows at the 
Hollywood Bowl on August 29th and 30th, followed by 
an appearance in San Francisco, and then a return to 
Los Angeles for a six-day vacation. During their time 
off, the group convened with Elvis Presley and attended 
a press conference at Capitol Records where they were 
presented with gold record number seven, marking 
another one million American units sold, but otherwise 
tried to keep out of public view. 

Despite all the successful maneuvers to evade the fans 
who showed up at hotels and airports across the country 
to grab a piece of the group, the second Hollywood Bowl 
show proved more than some fans could handle and the 
public mania threatened to swallow The Beatles once 
and for all. One Los Angeles Times report stated that in 
the final moments of the last song, a small pack of young 
people jumped out of the crowd into the pool of water 
that separated them from the stage and started swimming 
their way across it. As they approached the edge of the 
stage platform. The Beatles were whisked away into an 
armored truck that was then mobbed by approximately 
200 more fans who had to be dispersed by police and 
security officers with nightsticks; twelve of them were 
injured in the rumpus. Los Angeles KFWB DJs B. 
Mitchel Reed and Reb Foster accompanied The Beatles 
for the duration of their U.S. jaunt and corroborated 
the madness surrounding them in an article for TeenSet 
magazine. The craze carried on to San Francisco for the 
last stop of the tour, whose end, said Reed and Foster, 
“demonstrated all over again that the Beatles are, after 
almost two years of dominating the American pop scene. 
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Still on top.” The Beatles were an open secret shared by 
every sentient person in America. There was clear dollar 
value in it, but to grasp the mania that persists in our 
collective imagination is to follow the proselytizing drift 
of a question like “Who is your favorite Beatle?” 

What made America’s embrace of The Beatles’ arrival 
so spectacular and intimidating to a group like The 
Beach Boys is that, as an event, it overturned the nation’s 
understanding of its own cultural inheritance. From the 
moment they arrived in New York City on February 7, 
1964, the magnitude of impact that followed bore witness 
to a fundamentally American disposition toward breadth: 
an overwhelming sense of a polyglot nation spanning 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, always raring to move 
forward and with an appetite for all the opportunity 
and menace such hugeness implies. The clamor that 
The Beatles rode to the center of mainstream American 
culture followed a spirited give-and-take of admiration 
and attraction that, on the surface, didn’t have to turn out 
the way it did. That tens of millions of Americans were 
repeatedly captivated by The Beatles’ three appearances 
on The Ed Sullivan Show in February 1964, performing 
songs like the Isley Brothers’ “Twist and Shout,” is a 
terrific and baffling fact of history, especially because 
the charm and humor of their public personalities belied 
their deep understanding of American pop idioms. The 
Beatles’ affection for this music can be heard all over their 
early recordings, including versions of Chuck Berry’s 
“Rock ’n’ roll Music,” The Shirelles’ “Baby It’s You” 
and “Boys,” and Barrett Strong’s “Money.” There is an 
uncomplicated sincerity about these records, conveyed 
most convincingly through the vocal performances 
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(Lennon’s gravelly howl on “Twist and Shout” rivals 
any of the pretentious primal screaming he later did on 
Plastic Ono Band). Nobody could have predicted that a 
tavern act from Liverpool, England would come to the 
U.S. and show us that this music could be alive to new 
possibilities and have new stories to tell. 

The energy and elation of these early releases led to 
colossal musical and merchandising gains on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Capitol’s aggressive “The Beatles Are 
Coming!” publicity campaign was pivotal to this process, 
not just in the mobilization of resources but because of 
the way it alerted the public. By the time they played 
their two Hollywood Bowl shows in August 1965, the 
Beatles had transformed into an abstraction of their 
own success, a phenomenon to be devoured ratber than 
heard. The pressure of that phenomenon led to one of 
the most mythologized of pop career reversals. John, 
Paul, George, and Ringo retreated to London’s Abbey 
Road studios with producer George Martin, quietly 
resigning from the drudge of touring to get serious about 
their art. Within a year, they recorded and released some 
of the best music of their career. Brian and The Beach 
Boys were keenly aware of what the success of The 
Beatles meant, that they didn’t just reshuffle the terms of 
commercial and creative achievement, but that they also 
radically expanded them, opening up fresh pathways for 
experimentation and risk. 


* * 


* 


Bob Dylan arrived in California from a wildly different 
kind of American life. Schooled in New York City 
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Greenwich Village bohemia, he transformed himself in 
the early ’60s from Robert Zimmerman, a middle-class 
college kid from the Midwest, into an astute folk song 
showman. The East Coast scene where he pulled it 
off was characterized by the buzz and whirl of social, 
political, artistic inquiry since as far back as the 1940s. 
It was a place where Columbia University literati could 
shoot the shit with aspiring artists, raconteurs could learn 
a few things from philosophers, poets could be inspired 
by addicts, and vice versa. Together, they turned cultural 
counterstep, America’s hidden appetites, into a terrify¬ 
ingly romantic way of life. Dylan arrived in New York 
a college dropout, possessed of a deep admiration for 
the life and spirit of Woody Guthrie. As a performer, he 
melded this passion with the rapture of bohemia without 
letting it subsume him, giving it a compelling musical 
form; but his brilliance is that he then had the fortitude 
to turn that music loose on the ears of anybody willing to 
listen. In his public demeanor and style—some combi¬ 
nation of Kerouac’s Sal Paradise and Dean Moriarty—he 
forged a link between what the writer Lawrence Lipton 
famously called “disaffiliation” and the wider potential of 
pop music. The results only amplified the attractiveness 
of his public aloofness and oratorical savvy. Hip manifests 
itself in a multitude of ways, and in the mid-60s, hip 
looked and sounded a lot like Bob Dylan. 

The music he made was maverick, but it wasn’t insular. 
You could say that the moment he signed with Columbia 
Records in 1961 was the moment Dylan gained the 
leverage he needed to realize his musical vision. The 
big crossover happened in 1965, when he made a point 
of electrification on his fifth album. Bringing It All Back 
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Home, and it reached number six on Billboard’s Top L.P.s. 
Such success might have looked like apostasy to the 
folkies committed to their boho enclaves, but it was a 
shift in attitude that Dylan was willing to run with. 

The turnaround from stripped-back acoustic guitar 
and harmonica to overt amplification played out tellingly 
in Dylan’s performance at the Hollywood Bowl in 
September. In a tone that contrasted markedly with 
his review of The Beach Boys Summer Spectacular 
and The Beatles’ Bowl appearances, Charles Champlin 
observed another sort of audience response, saying “The 
monumental difference was that his audience paid folk 
singer Bob Dylan the compliment of pin-drop silence 
while he was performing.” Without an opening act, 
Dylan played to a full crowd, dividing his show in half 
between an acoustic solo set and an electrified full band 
set, congruent with the aesthetic of High ’61 Revisited. 
Siding with the audience who booed Dylan weeks earlier 
during the legendary show at the Newport Folk Festival 
for offending them with his back-up band and electric 
guitar, Champlin said the addition of these things midway 
through the show “undercut Dylan’s individuality, 
putting him into a bag, as the trade says, which is already 
overcrowded,” and that it was Dylan as “imagist folk 
singer,” without accoutrements, that allowed his lyrics 
to achieve their best effects. However much Champlin 
preferred his Dylan unplugged, his piece described a 
Hollywood Bowl audience that reflected an unlikely 
range of fans and professional peers willing to accom¬ 
modate Dylan’s incursion into mainstream visibility. In 
his review, he reported that, along with “what looked 
like half the record industry brass in Los Angeles,” 
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the presence of pop duo Sonny and Cher, memhers of 
The Beach Boys and The Byrds, the rest of the crowd 
included at least some of the same faces who were at 
the Beatles’ Bowl concert a couple of weeks earlier. If 
Dylan had any sense of the audience his new music was 
for, he wasn’t letting it show, nor was conceding to the 
expectation that his musical past had any hearing on the 
present; hut his flair for indirection nevertheless grabbed 
the attention of a range of people he was able to bring 
together at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Dylan was rewriting the rules for pop success. His 
music, his image, his attitude, his wry intellectualism—all 
of these things represented everything The Beach Boys 
weren’t. In fact, Dylan’s aloofness vexed Brian, making 
him question what Dylan’s music was about. “To me he’s 
always been mysterious,” he confessed during this period. 
“Why did he switch to pop? Does he like us? Does he 
want to be liked or admired or hated or all three? Is he 
putting us all on?” By the end of 1965, Dylan, along with 
The Beatles, had radically shifted the pop mainstream, 
opening it up to the creative advancements that came on 
like big waves in the period that followed. 

And it was at this point that Brian led The Beach 
Boys into a transitional phase in an effort to win the 
pop terrain that had been thrown up for grabs. They’d 
already recorded and released two successful albums in 
1965 —The Beach Boys Today!, a set of assertive dance floor 
come-ons and sophisticated ballads, and the somewhat 
experimental Summer Days (And Summer Nights!!), 
with its glinting centerpiece “California Girls”—by the 
time Capitol began hounding them for something they 
could put out for the Christmas buying season. Rather 
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than writing and putting together an album of all new 
material, Brian saw the next Beach Boys album as a way 
to get inside the music of his contemporaries, and try 
to understand it from the inside out. What he and The 
Beach Boys discovered there was an unlikely well of 
levity. 

When it was finished. Beach Boys’ Party! brought 
together versions of songs made popular by a range of 
performers including The Crystals, The Everly Brothers, 
The Hollywood Argyles, The Regents, as well as The 
Beatles, Bob Dylan, and The Beach Boys themselves. 
Brian produced the album to sound as if you were 
listening in on an impromptu jam session at a party with 
the guys, their wives and girlfriends, and a few good 
friends. It seems like a fairly goofy conceit, but Party! is a 
wickedly fun record. Nowhere else do you hear the group 
as candid and loose as they are here. The songs with the 
silliest titles—“Hully Gully,” “Pap-Oom-Mow-Mow,” 
“Alley Oop”—come on with an impetuousness of delivery 
that jars your sense of Beach Boys harmony. But the more 
compelling moments come when the group sifts through 
the material of their biggest creative competitors. Their 
version of The Beatles’ “You’ve Got Ta Hide Your Love 
Away” (which is basically The Beatles’ version of Dylan’s 
folkie stylings) diffuses the broodiness of the song and 
transforms it into something lighter and more accessible. 
Hearing the group bash out these songs in such a slapdash 
way, you get the sense that maybe Brian isn’t entirely sure 
what to make of them, but that lack of self-consciousness 
is what gives Party! its edge and humor. The best moment 
comes at the end of the album: a two-part punchline 
in which a rambunctious take on Dylan’s “The Times 
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They Are A-Changin’” is knocked over by a frantic, 
silly version of The Regents’ 1961 song, “Barbara Ann.” 
Whatever Christmas-friendly music Capitol might have 
expected The Beach Boys to deliver, what they got was 
Brian’s year-end commentary on the state of pop music. 


Brian Wilson, Pop Progressive 

In a pop economy perpetually looking for the next big 
hj/pe, guarantees don’t count for much. To the extent that 
any successful artist is compelled to create something 
that is fresh or unexpected, work that ultimately pleases 
the artist and brings new life to his or her audience, that 
artist must also be willing to put this work at the mercy 
of the unknown. But no great figure in popular music got 
anywhere by waiting for greamess to descend from the 
clouds. By the end of 1965, The Beach Boys had braved 
mass success in the United States and beyond, etching 
their version of California into popular imagination. 
Such achievements could not have been predicted, and 
in its most exciting moments, the music fulfilled its 
impulses as a form of public life. But just as The Beatles 
and Bob Dylan perceived a looming claustrophobia in 
their audience, making them reconsider what their music 
was about and where they wanted to go with it, Brian 
Wilson’s retreat to the recording studio as the rest of The 
Beach Boys carried on as a live act signaled a decisive 
shift in his creative point of view. In a paradoxical way, it 
gave Brian the freedom to pursue his ideas to their fullest 
realization, but it also introduced the possibility that his 
ideas might become too particular to him alone. 
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The album that first captured this new musical 
outlook didn’t materialize by some kind of augury. Pet 
Sounds came together through a peripheral course of 
trial, error, and intuition. To achieve the tone and style 
he wanted, Brian pursued a production style that in its 
delicacy of instrumental and vocal arrangement expanded 
the dimension of vulnerable emotion and sentiment he 
explored on earlier Beach Boys records. To get the lyrics 
right he aligned with a man named Tony Asher, whose 
experience writing advertising jingles as well as some of 
the copy used to promote The Beatles’ stateside arrival 
gave this new music the thematic coherency it implied. 
Along the way, Brian veered between a curiosity for folk 
song and some elaborate but furtive exercises in studio 
orchestration. Over a period of roughly ten months, 
from July 1965 to the following May, The Beach Boys’ 
follow up to Party! emerged as an unlikely Brian Wilson 
solo album. 

The lead up to Pet Sounds' release hinted at uncer¬ 
tainty. Capitol put out the first single, “Caroline, No,” 
in March, promoting it surprisingly as a Brian Wilson 
solo work. It caught some pop watchers off-guard. 
Writing for the British pop newspaper New Musical 
Express, Hollywood-based correspondent Tracy Thomas 
was flummoxed by what this new music could mean. 
“Imagine the Stones planning their next British tour 
knowing that Mick was going to stay in London and 
write songs!” she wrote. “Would the fans stand for it? 
Would their groups take it calmly? Not likely!” Ta push 
the record for radio play, Brian conceived and recorded 
some promotional spots in the form of comedy sketches, 
featuring band mates Mike, Carl, and Bruce compelling 
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DJs and listeners through humor. One of the funnier 
ones begins with a loud shatter, the sound of something 
delicate falling to the ground, shattering into pieces. “Ah! 
We had our hands on it and broke it,” gasps Carl. “Hi, 
everybody! This Carl Wilson of The Beach Boys, and 
we’re trying to put this record back together for Brian, 
and Johnny Dark is going to play it on WEAM.” Out of 
the muffled laughter, pieces of metal and glass clatter in 
the background. A kind of matter-of-fact affection for 
Brian comes through these radio promotions, droll and 
enthusiastic. That his band mates would go along with 
the comedic impulse and contribute public support for 
this solo record might not have been enough to faze their 
audience, except that “Caroline, No” is one downer of 
a tune. Whatever rip-roaring silliness The Beach Boys 
left audiences with in their previous hit single, “Barbara 
Ann,” has been suspended, as Brian, in a steely falsetto, 
bemoans a young woman for cutting off her long hair 
and her radiance with it, all over an achingly delicate 
orchestral arrangement. Appropriately backed with the 
gushy instrumental “Summer Means New Love” taken 
from the Summer Days album, “Caroline, No” was the 
public’s first taste of what was to come. 

Tl the extent that great pop music can have a 
specificity of creative vision and the power to jar and 
invigorate an audience. Pet Sounds showed that great pop 
music also has the power to confound and even split that 
audience. On the day it was released in America, May 
16, 1966, Beach Boy recruit Bruce Johnston arrived in 
London with a copy of the album in tow, eager to drop it 
in all the right peoples’ laps. With the help of fellow Los 
Angeleno studio rat and then-current London resident 
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Kim Fowley, Johnston brushed shoulders with Mick 
Jagger, Andrew Loog Oldham, Marianne Faithfull, John 
Lennon, and Paul McCartney, talking up the new album 
and giving interviews to the press. The schmoozing 
worked. By July, advertisements in the U.K. pop press 
were pronouncing Pet Soimds the “Most Progressive 
Pop Album Ever!” Back stateside, people weren’t so 
impressed. After nearly ten months’ worth of studio 
time, Brian presented Capitol with a masterpiece they 
just didn’t know how to market and the album failed to 
connect with a big audience. 

Pet Soimds flopped. After weeks of so-so sales, the label 
cobbled together a slipshod collection of Beach Boys hits 
that came off like an unctuous gesture to make people 
forget Pet Soimds ever happened. 

The Beach Boys’ challenge was to transpose the nuance 
and depth of Brian’s music onstage. Shortly after Pet Sounds 
was released. The Beach Boys headlined a second Summer 
Spectacular pop showcase at the Hollywood Bowl in 
June. The array of performers at this show reflected just 
how much the held of pop had opened up. In a lineup 
that included Captain Beefheart and His Magic Band, 
The New Motown Sound, Percy Sledge, Neil Diamond, 
The Leaves, LOVE, Chad and Jeremy, The Byrds, The 
Sunrays, and The Lovin’ Spoonful, it was The Beach Boys 
whose name evoked an image, an attitude, and a trajectory 
of proven success; they seemed to have the most at stake 
on this occasion. It was anyone’s guess how the direct 
energy of any of the group’s surf hits would go over next 
the sumptuousness of something like “Sloop John B.” 

This time audience clamor was only compounded by 
an inadequate sound system that turned The Beach Boys’ 
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set into a washed-out mess. Charles Champlin described 
it in the Los Angeles Times as a situation where “vocals 
were completely lost in a distorted hlah of rhythm guitar 
and percussion” and quoted Mike Love’s apology to the 
crowd for the poor quality. “The sound is terrible. I’m 
sorry. It’s just dead wrong for rock music,” Love said. 
Unlike the first Summer Spectacular, when The Beach 
Boys affirmed their status as America’s best pop group, 
this one played out in an atmosphere of heady antici¬ 
pation. It seemed that a group whose music couldn’t 
be heard beyond the racket were thrown back on to 
themselves, vying for the next pop acquisition through 
their studio recordings. Suddenly, The Beatles’ quiet 
renunciation of the stage didn’t seem like such an odd 
proposition. 


•k -k 


k 


“Marilyn, I’m gonna make the greatest rock album ever 
made,” Brian told his then-wife during the recording of 
Tet Sounds. It’s hard not to admire the conviction in such 
a pronouncement; spoken like a true American. And yet 
there is a heaviness to those words that has loomed over 
the music for years. Whatever rock may mean to us now. 
Pet Sounds endures as a dauntless work of pop music. 
Next to the psychedelia and mysticism that inspired 
The Beatles’ Revolver, and the vastness of Dylan’s Blonde 
on Blonde, both also released in the summer of 1966, 
Pet Sounds only reiterates just how ingenuous Brian 
Wilson’s artistic vision was. During one session, Brian 
offhandedly ran an idea past studio engineer Chuck 
Britz. “Hey, Chuck, is it possible we could bring a horse 
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in here, if we, you know, don’t screw anything up?” Brian 
asks. “I beg your pardon?” rejoins Britz, obviously taken 
aback. Without pause, without bullshit, Brian presses 
him further, “Honest to God, the horse is tame and 
everything.” It’s not the wackiness of Brian’s request that 
stands out, but the surprise in Britz’s voice, as if a live 
horse couldn’t contribute to the recording session. For 
Brian, the studio had become a place where anything was 
possible. And his ability to preside over the recording 
process with such precision and dexterity only made his 
music sound even more personal and direct. 

There is a boldness and exuberance in tracks like 
“Wouldn’t It Be Nice” and “I Know There’s An Answer,” 
and a devastating emotional nakedness in songs like “You 
Still Believe In Me” and “I Just Wasn’t Made For These 
Times” that emerges less forthrightly on other Beach 
Boys records. The orchestral and vocal arrangements 
for “Let’s Go Away For Awhile,” Don’t Talk (Put Your 
Head On My Shoulder),” and even the title instrumental, 
are starry-eyed and flamboyant. If there is a unity to Fet 
Sounds, it’s in the way that musical phrases build from a 
broad palette of timbres that ebb and flow; lyrical turns 
of phrase are more about the way vocals blend, fold in 
and out of each other, and bloom into warmtb than the 
meaning of the words themselves. It’s the terrific idiosyn¬ 
crasy of this music that makes whatever conception of 
rock history one might ascribe to it seem not enough. 
As an album, its aesthetic design follows a peripheral 
course of forward movement that evokes the work of 
Brian’s other musical kinsmen, arrangers/composers/ 
film scorers like Henry Mancini, Juan Garcia Esquivel, 
Martin Denny, and Les Baxter. Pet Sounds is the score 
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to a film about what rock music doesn’t have to be. For 
all of its inward-looking sentimentalism, it lays out in a 
masterful way the kind of glow and siii generis vision that 
Brian aimed to expand in a radical way with Smile. 


Groovy Psychedelic Theremin Vibration Trip 

In March 1966, two months before the release of Fet 
Sounds, The Beach Boys played some shows in the Pacific 
Northwest area of the U.S. at the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State University. Traveling with the group, 
Los Angeles Times critic Art Seidenbaum witnessed a 
hilarious encounter and wrote about it an article titled 
“Beach Boys Riding the Crest of Pop-Rock Wave.” 
Ushered by their manager across the University of 
Oregon campus. Beach Boys Carl and Mike crossed 
paths with a university student and asked her if she’d be 
attending the group’s performance that evening. “The 
girl in the booted uniform of modern feminism, shrilled 
‘no,’” Seidenbaum wrote. “The manager asked, ‘Why 
not?’ ‘’Cause I don’t dig their music, man. It’s white man’s 
music,’ said Brandy Feldman, an undeniable Caucasian. 
The two Beach Boys loved the put-down because they 
understand the illogic of where they are. Pop mountain is 
the least logical, most precarious place on earth.” In spite 
of whatever hip benediction Brandy Feldman seemed so 
convinced she possessed, Seidenbaum had a point. By 
the end of the summer, Tet Sounds came and went; Dylan 
and The Beatles released albums that in their breadth 
and depth of vision made a feeling of the counterculture 
available to anybody. The brilliance of Revolver and 
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Blonde on Blonde is that they blurred the lines between 
hip and mainstream outlook with a sense of excitement 
and expectancy, reconfiguring the terms of advancement 
over a wider field of possibilities. But by the fall, the next 
great pop acquisition was up for grabs. 

“Our new single, ‘Good Vibrations,’ is gonna be a 
monster,” Brian told Los Angeles Times journalist Tom 
Nolan. “It’s a song about a guy who picks up good 
vibrations from a girl. Of course, it’s still sticking pretty 
close to that same boy-girl thing, you know, but with a 
difference. And it’s a start, it’s definitely a start.” For all 
the sense of adventure that went into Pet Sounds, such 
words could have petered out into little more than empty 
bluster—except Brian was right. “Good Vibrations” was 
released on October 10, 1966, and its massive success 
hurled The Beach Boys into an ambit of pop beyond any 
obvious explanation of how such an event should have 
happened. 

In its conviction and nuance, there is little that 
distinguishes “Good Vibrations” from the music that 
wound up on Pet Sounds. A Capitol Records memo 
dated February 23, 1966 circulated within the company 
and notified executives that, at least at the time, Brian 
even had plans to include “Good Vibrations” on the 
forthcoming Beach Boys album. But as work on this 
heady theremin-and-R&B concept record got more and 
more expansive, second-guessing and tinkering almost 
became ends in themselves, distracting Brian away from 
actually finishing the track. For roughly six months, 
his production work meandered through increasingly 
elaborate recording sessions and a multitude of ideas 
and versions. At one point he thought of selling the 
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rights to Warner Bros with the intention that the song 
be matched with a group of black vocalists; then he 
considered offering the song to his friend and then- 
aspiring musician Danny Hutton as an opportunity for 
him to launch his own pop music career. In the end, 
though, it was The Beach Boys’ harmonies and Carl’s 
restrained R&B modulations in particular that Brian 
used to give “Good Vibrations” the glow he wanted. 

Once out in the world, the finished version of “Good 
Vibrations” embodied just the kind of life that great pop 
music strives for. It was a number-one hit and became the 
first-ever Beach Boys single to go gold in America. Brian 
himself made a rare personal appearance on L.A.’s local 
KHJ-TV Channel 9 Teen Rock and Roll Dance Program 
to introduce the record to the show’s teenage watchers. 
Longstanding Beach Boys chronicler Domenic Priore 
remembered an effusive Brian talking up the process 
of making “Good Vibrations” before it was played for 
the in-studio audience. In its plainness of description, 
the scene Priore sets invites us into the mindset of this 
music, and then it starts to evoke wildly. “Then, it was 
played,” Priore writes, “and during the dance segment, 
the camera cut back to Brian and the host giving their 
nods of approval to the kids’ acceptance on the dance 
floor.” It’s a marvelous image, one that arises less and 
less in the years that followed. Across the Atlantic, the 
pop press ran dramatic pieces with headlines like “EMI 
giving The Beach Boys biggest campaign since the 
Beatles.” But maybe the most portentous headline of this 
period ran in an early December edition of New Musical 
Express, announcing the results of their annual readers’ 
poll: The Beach Boys were voted number one “World 
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Vocal Group,” edging out The Beatles, The Walker 
Brothers, The Rolling Stones, and The Four Tops, in 
that order. Beyond the media hype, though, the record’s 
tangible success also affirmed that Brian was as ambitious 
as he’d ever be, and ready to bring The Beach Boys with 
him to more expanded and uncertain areas of musical 
advance. 

Years later Brian told Rolling Stone that “Good 
Vibrations” was an attempt to make “advanced R&B 
music.” The record lives on as the best pop single 
The Beach Boys ever made. Though it emerged from 
the same progressive milieu as Pet Sounds —an uncanny 
constellation of theremin, cello, flute, organ, jazz bass, 
a masterful use of Beach Boys harmonies—“Good 
Vibrations” doesn’t sound to me like a document of 
pyschedelic-outasight-freaked-up mentality. It shows an 
impulse to pleasure and accessibility that make whatever 
countercultural requirements rock history could foist 
into it look like the inanities they are. The images and 
sensations it conjures are of an aesthetic vision The 
Beach Boys had only been hinting at in songs like 
“California Girls,” “I Get Around,” and even “Surfin’ 
USA,” one that began to compel Brian more and more. 
His attempt to bring that aesthetic vision to its fullest 
expression turned into The Beach Boys album fraught 
with the most expectation of all. 
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This is what you do with it, because these are totems, 
because it was an exercise in cliche. We wanted Smile 
to be a totally American article of faith. And in fact, it 
seemed to me the best way to do that, to engineer that— 
and Brian Wilson iDould want to bajfle the establishment of the 
counterculture? —was to be roMwter-countercultural. And 
that’s what we did. 

Van Dyke Parks, California, August 2009 

The most vital works of American popular culture are 
never easy to explain. They seem to emerge by some 
constellation of chance, appetite, money, and a sense of 
adventure. They appear to be more alive to the vastness 
of a country both real and imagined, pulling off feats 
that befit that sense of hugeness. But because America 
is as much a fact of sweeping physical terrain as it is an 
experiment in democracy, the life a work can take on 
is even more open ended. If that work has any chance 
of enduring out in the world, it will also convey the 
understanding that having to choose between noble 
detachment and the lowest common denominator is a 
sham, and that sometimes all the difference between 
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vitality and meekness is simply having the nerve to 
assert a point of view, an idea, or a feeling in the first 
place. Exciting things happen when a movie, a television 
advertisement, a political story, or a piece of pop music 
comes along and makes its irreducible aesthetic gestures 
available to everybody. It is when a phenomenon like this 
resonates with so many people and becomes impossible 
to ignore that we have pop at its most vital. 

But sometimes there are cracks. If you look and listen 
closely enough, what you find beyond the broadest 
strokes of credulity and backbone might not be what you 
expected. Anticipating resolution, one might find doubt. 
Convinced of the obvious, one might be surprised by 
how much the American artist can shift the perception 
of his or her work with even the smallest actions. There 
is something powerful about this kind of discovery. It 
speaks of the impulses and hauntings of the American 
psyche. D. H. Lawrence once described it as a self- 
conscious break from the Old World mindset to strike 
a course of forward motion toward an approximation 
of self in the present. Lawrence had a stringent sense of 
the nation’s psyche, but his insight into how it powers 
American art—an urge to move in and out of the edges of 
public life, absorbing whatever is useful, and discarding 
what isn’t—remains relevant. There is a persistence of 
thought which says that whatever your current acquisi¬ 
tions, there is always the option to take to the open road 
in pursuit of somewhere other than here, to start anew. 
There is no better way to experience this than in the 
public dimension of popular culture, where information 
and style share an equal foothold in the pursuit of access 
and autonomy. For the popular artist, the pursuit of 
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this kind of democracy can be painful, even cruel, for it 
entails a very public presentation of self that puts him or 
her precariously at odds with the work and its audience. 
“Never trust the artist. Trust the tale,” Lawrence wrote. 


Goodbye Surfing, Hello Rock 

The Beach Boys’ story can be told as just one chapter in 
the history of popular music, a way to connect the birth 
of rock ’n’ roll to the rock revolution that presumably 
ensued, but this kind of narrative never seems like enough. 
What makes The Beach Boys’ story so compelling are 
those moments when it is at odds with the progression 
of rock history. They weren’t the only surf group to come 
from a particular time and place, but with more ambition 
and success than most of them. The Beach Boys brought 
their version of surf, and finally their version of America, 
to life. As a unit held together with the intimacy of family, 
they embodied all the suburban ordinariness, seething 
dysfunction, and optimism of an American dream where 
mastery of cultural inheritance and the chance to pursue 
one’s hopes is available to anybody, even if everybody 
can’t achieve it. What separates The Beach Boys —what 
makes them extraordinary —is that they not only lived this 
American dream, they transcended it, making music that 
fused the tangibility of their suburban background with 
Southern California topography, attitude, and aspiration. 
Then they invited their audience to find some version of 
themselves inside the fantasy. Which I guess, in the end, 
is all that audience could hope for. 

It has often been said that Smile is a great lost album. 
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The presumption is that for all the staunch forward 
march of the rock revolution, it was only a matter of time 
before the glint of The Beach Boys’ aesthetic should have 
been overtaken by the babel of hippie mindset. Yet the 
story of Smile's, rise and fall is so ingrained as myth that 
it has lost its power to lure and convince. For decades, 
writers and cultists kept the story alive by rehashing 
hyperbole and rumor that could only take the story so 
far. Writing about Elvis Presley in the early ’70s at the 
moment when the singer’s steady, public deterioration 
of self revealed that it was possible for even the greatest 
of rock ’n’ roll myths to lose its vitality, Greil Marcus 
bristled at the King’s lack of commitment to his music 
and showing his audience why it mattered in the first 
place. “Elvis has dissolved into a presentation of his 
myth, and so has his music,” he wrote. As a critic with 
an acute perception of the dimensions and value of myth 
in popular culture, Marcus shows us why myth alone 
is not enough. Without a personality to inhabit it—to 
recognize it, celebrate it, test it, revise it—what you end 
up with is music drained of life. 

In a way, this is what has happened with Smile. The 
seeds of the myth were sown so close to the events 
that took place that the myth itself overtook and nearly 
consumed the artist and the music it was about. 

“Brian Wilson is a genius” was originally Derek 
Taylor’s idea. Like good advertising copy dressed as 
publicity, it was an effective way to spark interest in 
“Good Vibrations” among the clued-in pop watchers in 
1966. Formerly The Beatles’ official U.K. press officer, 
Taylor was an experienced British journalist and publicist 
who made a move to Los Angeles in 1965 to set up his 
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own press agency under the auspices of local radioman 
Bob Eubanks; together, the two men worked to make The 
Beatles’ August ’65 appearance at the Hollywood Bowl a 
massive sell-out success. Taylor’s timely arrival in the Los 
Angeles pop scene made him a suitable spokesman for a 
group like The Byrds, who used him to help them play 
up their version of Beatles style. Taylor also happened 
to arrive during the time Brian was recording Pet Sounds 
and looking for a way to introduce his new music to the 
public. Brian was worried The Beach Boys’ public image 
had gone stale. He wanted to move past surf and hot rods 
and the overall style the group presented on stage. The 
Kingston Trio-inspired candy-striped shirts tucked into 
light-colored trousers was an indelible image, but could 
it speak hip? 

Brian brought Taylor into what at the time was 
an expanding fold of broad-minded friends, fellow 
musicians, armchair mystics, and business advisors. One 
key figure was David Anderle, an impossibly hip L.A. 
painter and industry executive with the kind of clout to 
broker a deal that almost moved Dylan from Columbia 
to MGM (it didn’t work), who conceived and, for a brief 
period, led an independent label called Brother Records 
with Brian. As Anderle reigned in Brian’s tendency to get 
ahead of himself with idiosyncratic projects and whims, 
Taylor worked to publicly legitimize The Beach Boys in 
new terms. His task was to shift the group’s image into 
the present and, as a close observer of Brian’s creative 
activities, provide a credible perspective for followers 
on the inside and outside of the industry. Taylor did his 
job well, writing up pieces for various outlets in both 
the U.S and the U.K. that turned on the idea of Brian 
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as a pop luminary, accompanied by new press photos 
of The Beach Boys dressed in current fashions, posing 
somewhat feyly. 

It was this transposition of sensibility that preoc¬ 
cupied journalists like Tom Nolan, who wrote about it 
in one of the period’s well-known accounts, a November 
1966 piece for the Los Angeles Times titled “The Frenzied 
Frontier of Pop Music.” Against the backdrop of 
Hollywood’s Sunset Boulevard, where the gestures, style, 
and sounds of the counterculture were colliding together 
at places like the Whisky a Go Go, Nolan suspected that 
the groups to watch were the ones who could progress 
in proportion to their audience, those capable of “pulling 
pop into the sophisticated present.” He gives voice to 
a tangible restiveness about the next mighty artistic 
advancement, saying The Beatles’ Revolver, The Rolling 
Stones’ Aftermath, and The Beach Boys’ Pet Sounds 
demonstrated them to be the contenders with the most 
at stake. 

But it’s Nolan’s portrayal of Brian Wilson, admiring 
but perhaps with a twinge of skepticism, that evokes 
something else. Nolan interviewed Brian at the latter’s 
home and made a point of the contradiction between the 
suburban sensibility Brian embodied, evidenced by the 
objects of his domicile and the way he presented himself, 
and the public reputation that preceded him. “He is 
dressed in a blue-and-white striped T-shirt and white 
jeans,” Nolan wrote, “and what with all this suburban 
ideal stuff completing the environment, he doesn’t look 
at all like the seeming leader of a potentially revolu¬ 
tionary movement in pop music.” When asked about 
the direction pop music will take, Brian doesn’t mince 
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his words. “Spiritual. I think pop music is going to he 
spiritual. White Spirituals, I think that’s what we’re going 
to hear. Anyhow, that’s the direction I want to go.” It isn’t 
so much the prognostication, however LSD-inflected it 
is (“I can’t teach you, or tell you, what I learned from 
taking it. But I consider it a very religious experience,” 
he said), but the jarring directness of his words—full of 
earnestness, convinced of special mission, gauche —that 
resonates. In the middle of Nolan’s attempt to gauge the 
pulse of hip currency and convey a sense of the distance 
between creative step and counterstep is the maker of all 
those surf and hot rod records that mattered to so many 
teenagers, Brian Wilson, adjudicating on religiosity and 
the course of a musical revolution. 

As work commenced on the new album, fervor 
continued to build through the fall of 1966, but it 
was a kind Brian and The Beach Boys weren’t used 
to—hopeful and freighted. More writers were invited 
to come and watch and hear what was unfolding at 
Columbia, Gold Star, and Western, and in the social 
circle connecting all of it. Richard Goldstein, writer for 
the Village Voice, and Jules Siegel, pop journalist for The 
Saturday Evening Post, were first-hand observers of Brian 
in and outside of the studio and the mood that blurred 
everything together. Eighteen-year-old founder and 
editor of proto-rock journal Crawdaddy! Paul Williams 
spent a couple of mind-blowing days with Brian and 
friends in December, fully taken by the energy of what 
played out as a tremendously exciting moment. Inside 
the tent Brian set up in his living room, made of garish 
fabric and furnished with huge pillows, they smoked 
weed (Williams’ first time). At night, they hung out in 
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the swimming pool, heated to exactly 98.6° F, “So if you 
get down in the water like this, and stand up, it’s like 
being born, like the feeling of being born,” Brian said. 
Williams was there for a candle-lit studio session, where 
Brian convinced musicians and onlookers to lie on the 
floor and grunt together, emphatically, with no clear 
explanation. “Gloriously weird,” Williams wrote. And 
somewhere in the middle of all the outlandish comings 
and goings, Brian played for Williams some acetates 
of the new material, tracks he called “so hauntingly 
beautiful ... I couldn’t forget them. I had to tell the 
world. We all did. Word got out.” 

Over the next several months, the implications of 
what Brian was doing extended even further beyond 
the hip press. A television news special was commis¬ 
sioned by the CBS network. Helmed by documentarian 
David Oppenheim, known for his work on classical 
music figures Igor Stravinsky and Pablo Casals, and 
featuring America’s own classical music statesman, 
Leonard Bernstein, Inside Pop: The Rock Revolution was 
filmed in November 1966, coinciding with some of the 
more dramatic recording sessions for the new Beach 
Boys record. When it was broadcast the following April, 
the special was presented to the viewing public as a 
penetrating and somewhat turgid examination of “the 
aching gap between the two generations” and the music 
of young people as “a symptom and generator” of social 
unrest. 

The program opens with Bernstein, bourgeois man 
of rectitude, and Tandyn Aimer, young musician and 
songwriter, talking about generational rift. Bernstein, 
speaking in broad, grandiloquent tones, lights a cigarette 
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for a tame Aimer, and then lights his own—a tacit 
gesture of conciliation. For the first half of the program, 
Bernstein, alone at a piano, talks to the camera about 
his fascination for pop music—not the majority of it, 
“mostly trash,” he says, but the small percentage which 
“is so exciting and vital ... that it claims the attention 
of every thinking person.” He waxes rhapsodic about a 
newfound lyrical sophistication, saying “The lyrics of 
Bob Dylan alone would make a bombshell of a book 
about social criticism.” He finds associations between 
the expansiveness and innovations in tracks by the 
Beatles and compositions by J. S. Bach and Robert 
Schumann. 

The second half brings together footage Oppenheim’s 
crew happened to capture of the mounting conflict 
over public territory in Los Angeles, which led to 
rough brawls with police and the arrests of some young 
people that November. There are shots, all narrated by 
Bernstein in an impassive voiceover, showing masses of 
people occupying Sunset Boulevard, protesting against 
the recent implementation of strict curfew and car 
parking policies designed to quell the mounting anxieties 
of local residents that the Strip was drawing undesir¬ 
ables. Intercut with this are interviews with L.A. figures 
Frank Zappa, The Byrds’ Jim McGuinn, journalist 
Paul Robbins, members of the groups Canned Heat, 
Gentle Soul, and UFO, not so much speculating but 
pronouncing on a shared mission to change society with 
music. 

In the concluding segment, the program segues to 
shots of long-haired, sunkissed youths romping through 
a field in rural California—bucolic images of untainted 
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glow, far away from the urban turbulence of the riots 
on the Strip—which then leads into some staggering 
footage of Brian Wilson, singing solo and playing the 
piano in his Beverly Hills home: a glimpse of a piece 
of Smile. Bernstein describes the song as an inevitable 
convergence of music and social consciousness: 

Here is a new song, too complex to get all of the first 
time around. It could come only out of the ferment that 
characterizes today’s pop music scene. Brian Wilson, 
leader of the famous Beach Boys and one of today’s most 
important pop musicians, sings his own “Surf’s Up.” 
Poetic, beautiful even in its obscurity, “Surf’s Up” is one 
aspect of new things happening in pop music today. As 
such, it is a symbol of the change many of these young 
musicians see in our future.” 

Of all the expectation and prediction that shrouded the 
making of Smile, this moment stands apart. There is no 
specific mention of any of the elaborate studio work 
Brian was doing at the time, and “Inside Pop” features 
no interview footage with Brian or any of the other 
Beach Boys expounding on the meaning of the rock 
revolution. Yet the sight and sound of Brian alone at the 
piano, singing with his eyes shut, strikes so romantic a 
portrait of artistic presence that the music doesn’t just 
absorb the countercultural drift of Bernstein’s voiceover: 
it elevates it. Dazzling turns of phrase and cadences are 
brought to life with an extravagant, winding melody and 
a rare capturing of Brian’s voice unclothed by any studio 
production. The moment haunts. 
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“Is It Hot As Hell In Here?” 

Capitol’s deadline for the delivery of Brian’s master of 
the new album was set for the middle of December 
1966. Keeping the momentum of “Good Vibrations,” 
the label had every intention to have the next Beach 
Boys album ready for release in time for Christmas. 
An aggressive marketing campaign was launched, 
including radio promotions, in-store displays, and an 
attractive packaging for the record. A set of artfully 
conceived photos of the band were shot, casting The 
Beach Boys as a unit of individual personalities: no more 
surf tableaux or candy-stripes, but subdued images of 
young men looking perhaps more self-assured than they 
ever had. Original album artwork was commissioned 
to Los Angeles-based artist Frank Holmes, who took 
lyricist Van Dyke Parks’ vivid word pictures and amusing 
turns of phrases and grounded them in a childlike 
sense of imagination and illogic. His illustrations work 
like surrealistic storyboards, a sort of free-form comic 
book accompaniment to the music. For the cover itself. 
Holmes took inspiration from a derelict jewelry store 
he’d seen in Pasadena, an image suggestive of a past era. 
He then transposed it into a simple perspective drawing, 
filled by simple colors, against a white background: a 
nineteenth-century, mom-and-pop soda fountain, except 
when you look closer, it’s not sweets they’re selling, but 
smiles. The sign hanging on the door reads “Open,” and 
mom and pop smile at you from the inside. The image is 
both inviting and unassuming. 

In public presentation and outlook, all signs the signs 
of Smile pointed to nothing if not a decisive moment pop 
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music, a chance for one of America’s defining bands to 
bridge their past with their present, and to find out what 
all of it might still be worth. Was “Good Vibrations” 
just a terrific fluke? Might they surpass the Southern 
California teenage dream they had brought to life? 


* * 


* 


December came and went. No album. Capitol reset the 
deadline for January. Nothing. Time moved forward and 
what appeared to be a foregone conclusion—the charge of 
expectation hanging over the pop music of this period is still 
tangible—dissipated into mystification. A full year passed 
since Brian first started work with lyricist Van Dyke Parks 
and Derek Taylor’s emphatic public announcement in Disc 
ir Music Echo in May 1967 that Brian “SCRAPPED” all 
of it. “Not destroyed, but scrapped. For what Wilson seals 
in a can and destroys is scrapped,” he wrote. The words 
still baffle. Taylor offered no insight and confessed his 
own bewilderment. “What, then? I don’t know,” he wrote. 
“The Beach Boys don’t know. Brian Wilson, God grant 
him peace of mind ... he doesn’t know.” For a long time it 
appeared nobody would know. Smile became a non-album. 

Several months later, in the fall of 1967, Cheetah 
magazine published writer Jules Siegel’s sprawling, 
penetrating essay into the rise and fall of Smile, “Goodbye 
Surfing, Hello God! ” It was this work of journalism that 
brought a coherency and perspective to the disparateness 
of events and mood surrounding the album as it was 
being recorded, the very first account to show why 
Smile's non-appearance mattered. 

All the key reference points are traceable to Siegel’s 
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Story: a public race between Brian Wilson, Bob Dylan, 
and The Beatles, specifically John Lennon, for the 
“Genius with a capital G” mantle; the formation of 
Brother Records, a record label designed to give The 
Beach Boys more creative leverage (months before 
The Beatles formed Apple Corps); the moment Brian 
decided, on a whim, to redecorate his home and had a 
sandbox constructed in the middle of the living room, 
about one-foot deep—a good place for the grand piano; 
Brian’s collaboration with a musician named Van Dyke 
Parks, who wrote the lyrics for Smile, and the atmos¬ 
phere of tension surrounding Parks’ subsequent exit 
from the project; the arrest of brother Carl Wilson in 
April for his refusing to appear before a local draft board 
for compulsory induction into the U.S. armed forces, 
an incident which then kept The Beach Boys from 
an imminent European tour. Siegel also mentions the 
coming and going of the Monterey International Pop 
Festival in June of 1967, the Northern California Event 
that birthed one of rock music’s enduring mythologies, 
which says that playing electrified instruments on a stage 
in a rural summer setting somehow equals a practical 
social politics. Monterey Pop took place over the weekend 
of June 16-18 at the Monterey County Fairgrounds. The 
Beach Boys were scheduled headliners for the Saturday 
show, alongside a selection of performers who collec¬ 
tively became the embodiment of rock mystification, 
and all the romanticism and grim demise that came with 
it—Big Brother & the Holding Company, Booker T. & 
the MG’s, The Byrds, The Jimi Hendrix Experience, 
The Grateful Dead, Jefferson Airplane, Otis Redding, 
Ravi Shankar, and The Who, among others. Siegel hints 
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at Brian’s trepidation about how The Beach Boys might 
have been received by the throngs of hippies, and that it 
was for this reason that the group chose to quietly step 
out the event. The decision to skip the festival was just 
one in a series of others that distanced the group from 
the visibility of their peers and indicative of the degree 
of anxiety that was seeping into Smile from all directions. 

Siegel was invited into Brian’s home and into the 
recording studio, where he was able to observe first hand 
Brian’s spontaneous outflow of outrageous ideas, as well 
as some dramatic swings in mood, from the beaming 
humor at one moment to the nervous indecision at the 
next. Siegel turned his observations into some sensa- 
tionalistic vignettes. Over dinner one night the previous 
October, in what might be the most impetuous—^which 
is to say, rousing, inciting —language a pop artist could 
use to describe his work, Brian pronounced to his wife 
and friends, “I’m writing a teen-age symphony to God.” 
Of all the ways to describe the next Beach Boys album, 
what could that possibly have meant? The words are at 
the same time so grand and absurd. Siegel then recounts 
how Brian played for everyone some acetates of recently 
recorded material, a lot of it schematic instrumentals 
recorded while the group was touring Europe that 
fall, and then, while waiting for food to be served, how 
Brian, intrigued by the sound of his own tapping of his 
plate with a knife, cajoled his dinner guests to join in a 
spontaneous dinner table jam session. “That’s absolutely 
unbelievable!” he exclaimed. “I want everyone to be 
here tomorrow night. We’re going to get this on tape.” 
Siegel conveys the astonishment and mystification that 
overtook the recording of a track then referred to as 
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“Mrs. O’Leary’s Fire,” how in one three-hour session at 
Gold Star, Brian conjured through a wordless swell of 
sound a nearly tangible approximation of fire itself, and 
put it on tape. “I think it might just scare a whole lot of 
people,” Brian said. He might have been the first one. In 
the days that followed that particular recording session, 
a rash of fires swept through Los Angeles. Nobody was 
more spooked by it than Brian. The two events had to be 
related; too much of a coincidence. Things like this don’t 
just happen, do they? 

It was this quirk of intuition—a palpable feeling that 
the music he was making had somehow tuned into a 
dimension where Brian might directly affect events out 
in the world as much outside phenomena might directly 
threaten his music—that added a touch of freakishness 
to the story of Smile. Siegel describes what was otherwise 
a sedate evening at the house in Beverly Hills before 
Brian, agitated by a film he’d just watched, brought 
wife Marilyn and friends into the kitchen to discuss the 
existence of “mind gangsters”—invisible presences out to 
disrupt his creativity—the possibility that Phil Spector 
was indeed conspiring with these mind gangsters, and 
what if all this could be true? 

Siegel’s story was originally intended for The Saturday 
Evefiing Post. But, as he recounts in the finished Cheetah 
piece, his enthusiasm for what he observed during the 
two months he spent with Brian over the previous 
fall were a turn off for his Post editor. For effectively 
conveying a mercurial period of expansive creativity, 
when pop music gained a sense of its own history and 
importance, Siegel’s story is an accomplished work of 
journalism. He probably had no idea that in writing this 
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Story he was also laying the foundation for a mythology 
that would eventually curl back on to itself and become a 
snare. As long as there wasn’t a finished album that could 
speak for itself, the mythology that displaced it came to 
signify not only a broken promise, a tragic turning point 
in The Beach Boys’ career, but a way to reduce Brian 
himself to a set of eccentricities, self-destructive habits, 
gossip, and, finally, madness. 

In 1975 British pop writer Nick Kent wrote an 
extended three-part profile of Brian and The Beach Boys 
for New Musical Express, titled “The Last Beach Movie: 
Brian Wilson 1942-.” The article followed the bombast 
of Siegel’s “Genius with a capital G” line to some bizarre 
ends. If Kent intended to shed any light on the matter of 
Brian’s creative trajectory from its origins in surf, through 
Pet Sounds, “Good Vibrations,” Smile, and beyond, his 
muddled, at times condescending perspective makes one 
wonder what exactly he is trying to accomplish. Kent’s 
idea of a story is to parse through the oddities of Brian’s 
personal and professional life with all the delicacy of 
a tattler, and tbe result is a mortifying image of a man 
trapped by the vagaries of talent and a lack of social 
grace. When he does get to the music, Kent’s high regard 
for songs like “Surfin’ USA”, “California Girls,” and 
“Wouldn’t It Be Nice” is undercut by what appears to be 
an inability to see Brian as an 3 ^hing more than a needy, 
suburban bumpkin-savant with a weight problem and 
horrible personal taste. He begins and ends his account 
of Smile with Derek Taylor, constructing a narrative 
around lengthy, gossipy quotes by the former publicist 
and the recollections of other key figures in Brian’s life 
from 1965 through 1967. The reader gets a thorough 
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chronology of the events surrounding the album, hut 
whatever sense Kent attempts to make of the music 
itself is overshadowed by an apparent need to develop 
a theme of Brian’s erratic behavior. After gleaning a 
sense of SmUe's “breath-taking limitlessness” and why it 
might matter, Kent finally summarizes its author with a 
quote by Taylor: “He may, in very simple terms, just be 
‘crackers.’” And the reader is left with the image of an 
insufferable man out of touch with reality: the leader of 
The Beach Boys reduced to a caricature, tormented by 
his own genius. 


* * 


* 


If Smile had been finished and released in the fall of 1966, 
it might have redirected the course of pop music, or it 
might not have. Over the years fans, bootleggers, cultists, 
anyone who cared about what this music was about, 
attempted to construct their own versions of a finished 
album, seeking for themselves some way to resolve the 
myth and the history at odds with it. Ironically enough. 
The Beach Boys themselves were the first ones to give 
it a shot. In a home studio constructed in Brian and 
Marilyn’s new Spanish-style mansion in Bel Air, the 
group took up their own instruments and recorded 
radically stripped-down versions of Brian’s original ideas. 

Whatever one’s convictions about the shifting of 
custodianship of Smile to those who just didn’t have the 
dexterity, to say nothing of the vision, to complete the 
work that Brian himself had lost touch with, Smiley Smile 
presents itself as one way out of the convolution. What 
one hears is nothing close to the expansiveness, ethereal 
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drift, or evocative word pictures that power the original 
arrangements; but what one does hear is a group of 
individuals who have been thrown back on to their own 
devices and discovering a new sense of themselves as a 
group. The days of surf may have passed, but perhaps 
there was another way to be “The Beach Boys.” With 
the absurdist humor of “She’s Coin’ Bald,” the carnal 
pleading of “Getting’ Hungry,” the casual, lo-fi sensi¬ 
bility of the album’s quality of sound, and covert art 
inspired by Henri Rousseau’s jungle paintings, Smiley 
Smile is the music of the group undergoing a kind of 
musical adolescence. 

Brian is present in this music, but his presence is that 
of a man biding his time. In the years that followed, his 
contributions to Beach Boys albums became sporadic, 
almost incidental. The group continued making records, 
and as long as Brian was around, however detached, 
moving forward didn’t seem like much of an issue. He’d 
write and produce as he felt inclined. But when “Brian 
Wilson” compositions do appear, they offer glimpses of 
brilliance. Tracks like “Busy Doin’ Nothin’,” “Passing 
Bye,” “I’d Love Just Once To See You,” “This Whole 
World,” “’Til I Die,” present themselves with such a 
simplicity and frankness of feeling that they confute all 
the grotesquerie of Brian’s tortured genius image in the 
197 Os. One listens to these tracks and it’s hard not to hear 
them as the signs of life. They are the stark evidence of 
an artist who, if he so chose, had the option to cancel 
any doubts about what his music was still capable of 
achieving. If Elvis Presley the man finally dissolved 
into his myth as a result of death, the bold fact of Brian 
Wilson, a fact made all the more powerful by the loss 
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of brothers Dennis and Carl, is that he has been able to 
change the meaning of his myth by simply living and 
making music. 

Yet there were signs all along that Smile hadn’t 
actually been scrapped, despite Derek Taylor’s doleful 
last words. Finished and almost-finished pieces of the 
album somehow found their way on to subsequent Beach 
Boys albums and compilations. Whether the appearance 
of this music was the result of business thinking or was 
someone’s idea of a joke, the lack of context only empha¬ 
sized its distinct character and feeling. “I would say 
without a doubt that Smile, had it been completed, would 
have been basically a Southern California non-country 
oriented gospel album—on a very sophisticated level. 
Because that’s what Brian was doing: his own form of 
revival music,” Brother Records associate Michael Vosse 
told Nick Kent in 1975. Even as fragments, the Smile 
recordings that surfaced hinted that dramatic descrip¬ 
tions like this might not have been that far off, but until 
Brian himself addressed the incompleteness in a tangible 
way, they were still only descriptions, the echoes of a 
story without an ending. For years, when asked about 
it, Brian skirted the issue, denjfing any indications that a 
finished Smile would ever come to light. He was through 
with that music. But the problem was that with all the 
pieces of the album out in the world, it appeared the 
music wasn’t through with him. 

So when Brian decided decades later to finally confront 
the myth of Smile in front of live audiences in 2004, it 
was almost too much to take in. The sort of delicate 
nudging involved in getting Brian to a place where he 
felt he could revisit this music genuinely and with care 
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can be traced to his wife, Melinda, and Darian Sahanaja, 
the musical director who, a couple of years earlier, helped 
translate Pet Soimds into a live tour concept. The massive 
success of that tour led to something like a Brian Wilson 
revival among followers. The heartfelt appreciation of 
his audience seemed to give Brian a new perspective on 
his musical history, loosening the past’s hold on him. 

You can chalk up the re-emergence of Smile in 2004 to 
Sahanaja’s recognition of a window opportunity and his 
ballsy move to discreetly collect and digitally archive as 
many fragments of the Smile recording sessions he could 
get a hold of into his laptop, his careful broaching of the 
subject of possibly doing with this material what had 
been done with Pet Sounds —bringing it into the present 
tense for a live tour. 

For decades, Brian consistently (understandably) 
evaded gnawing questions about revisiting the music. 
This time he didn’t. Instead, he opened up to Sahanaja’s 
curiosity about the recordings and became cautiously 
interested in the idea of finding a way to transpose Smile 
into a coherent live performance. During a tentative 
period of rehearsals, Brian and Sahanaja worked to fill in 
the music’s gaps, and Brian himself called up his original 
collaborator Van Dyke Parks to settle the matter of 
some forgotten lyrics. Through some combination of 
hard work, care, and trust. Smile was, in a sense, finally 
finished and ready for audiences. 

I remember the performance I saw in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in March 2004. With an expanded group of sharp musicians 
led by Sahanaja, Brian performed a completed version of 
Smile from beginning to end. For the first time it was 
possible to take the music not as a collection of fragments 
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or as a page in the history of rock. Seated behind a keyboard, 
front and center, Brian sang with a voice weathered by 
time. It had taken on a depth of vulnerability that only 
made the harmonies sound more real. But what made the 
performance feel so transformative wasn’t just that the gaps 
of the music had been resolved, it was that hearing it live 
redefined the Smile mythology. I remember the moment it 
happened, during “The Elements: Fire (Mrs. O’Leary’s 
Cow).” That Brian not only chose to revisit the most 
fabled, menacing piece of the album but brought it to life 
on stage proved that he hadn’t been swallowed by the story. 
The music began with the comical whistles of fire alarms 
and the crackle of kindling, and what made it so unnerving 
was the way it moved from silliness into a cacophony of 
drums, fuzz bass, and a swirling vocal arrangement. The 
effect was both frightening and mesmerizing, as if dousing 
the flame or hurling oneself straight into the blaze would 
be equally reasonable responses. And then, as the roar of 
sound pulled back, Brian, with terrific one line, cut straight 
to heart of the matter. “Is it hot as hell in here, or is it me? 
It really is a mystery,” he sang. It turned out he did have 
something to say about all the doubt, gossip, and shadows 
that haunted him since he abandoned Smile. What he had 
to say was that he survived it. And because the humor in 
that line resonated, all the images of Brian’s purgatorial 
struggles brought new life to the music. 


Aboard A Tidal Wave 

There is a continuity to The Beach Boys’ aesthetic, but 
it’s a continuity that follows something more than the 
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craft and innovation of Brian’s production. There is a 
design and vision to the sincerity, an impulse to confront 
douht head on. At its best, The Beach Boys’ music 
evokes a naivete without falsity, giving shape and depth 
to a kind of American disposition—enterprise unencum¬ 
bered by skepticism—and grants it a kind of dignity in 
the process. It’s the last part that seems to confound a 
lot of people. But I can hear it in “Good Vibrations” as 
much as in “Surfin’ USA.” These records achieve their 
impact through a convergence of sounds and images that 
enthrall and in their best moments dissolve cynicism. 

Such an aesthetic is as ravishing as any can be, but 
if the distinct earnestness of The Beach Boys’ candy- 
striped image had by 1966 lost its power to convince, 
ringing hollow in the ear of the counterculture and 
the pop industry that followed it, it was Brian, first 
and foremost, who understood what was at stake. With 
The Beach Boys as his messengers, he had authored a 
tremendously successful brand of pop music and made 
a lot of people a lot of money doing it. But it isn’t 
unreasonable that as the author of that music he’d also 
earned the right test the strength of it before it might 
have turned false. If a group as established as The Beach 
Boys had any chance of advancing—if not to overtake 
the ground won by peers like The Beatles and Dylan, 
then to certainly bridge their past with their future—it 
wasn’t going to be through a phony rehashing of the 
same gestures and ideas or the adopting of a whole new 
image. It is this urgency that made the inception and 
arrival Smile seem so urgent. If we return to how the 
music came about, we can try to understand why that 
urgency still matters. 
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Of all Brian’s the collaborators, Van Dyke Parks 
was the most attuned to what The Beach Boys’ music 
was about when he accepted the job of writing lyrics 
for Smile. More than other collaborators, he brought 
a perspective to what Brian wanted to achieve and the 
distinct capability to assist him in that task. 

Parks arrived in California not from his birthplace 
in the South, but from the East. The youngest of four 
boys in a family that respected education and talent. 
Parks left Mississippi to study voice at the American 
Boychoir School in Princeton, New Jersey. At the same 
time he was part of a world that brought him within 
tangible reach of figures as grand as Arturo Toscanini, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, and Albert Einstein, he also did 
some acting work, appearing in a number television and 
film productions. Parks then entered conservatory at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania to study 
performance and composition, immersing himself in 
the study of serious music. “No melody, no discoverable 
rhythm or meter—ametric, polymetric music,” he told 
me during an interview at his home in 2009. “Whatever 
could confute and intellectualize music and make it brain 
dead, I was studying that.” 

At the age of eighteen he left Carnegie to go on 
the road with older brother Carson. The two of them 
headed for California, compelled by what Parks called 
an “infectious populism” and the idealized image of a 
place written into his mind by authors John Steinbeck, 
Robinson Jeffers, and Mark Twain. Parks and his brother 
cut their teeth as a duo called the Steeltown Two, 
having a good time playing coffee houses all along the 
coast in exchange for food and what little money they 
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could muster. They built a sturdy enough reputation 
in the coffee house beat scene to make inroads into 
studio recording sessions in Los Angeles, working with 
musicians like Terry Gilkyson, the man who gave them 
some of their first paid studio work. 

Parks didn’t lack for a sense of adventure, but he was 
reluctant to carry himself with the demeanor of some of 
his peers. “I was in the studios, and I played with The 
Byrds on that first record. I was offered to be in the 
group, but I didn’t want to do that. I wanted to go where 
the music was,” he said. “What was popular was to have a 
transatlantic accent and talk like John Lennon, you know, 
which is what most people were doing, which I found, 
quite frankly revolting.” In the beginning. Parks found 
a place for himself in Los Angeles studios as a bird dog 
working behind the scenes, seeking work as an arranger, 
a composer, a producer, or a session player, and applying 
himself with a deep appreciation for the collaborative 
nature of the recording process. By 1964, he landed a 
deal with MGM and established himself as a musician 
with a range of abilities and keen eye for worthy projects. 

Parks remembered the first time he was confronted 
with the power of The Beach Boys as a pop group. 
The Steeltown Two were playing to a small room of 
hipsters at the Prison of Socrates coffee house in Balboa, 
Orange County, while the sound of a different kind of 
music, mixed with the cacophony of screaming girls, 
roared from a bigger room further down the peninsula. 
“Well-handled noise,” he said. Parks wasn’t convinced by 
the whole surfer thing (he knew real surfers), but there 
was something about their falsettos that caught his ears. 
“A virile swill that expressed a sensitivity to the potential 
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of the human voice that was very rare, I liked the way 
Brian handled that,” he told me. 

When Parks eventually met Brian through shared 
friends, they clicked on a level of understanding that 
surpassed their creative abilities. The collaboration that 
ensued was as much a matter of two musicians applying 
themselves to the task of writing and recording of a pop 
album as it was a matter of two men trying to confront the 
changing world around them. If the counterculture had 
suddenly made it possible for a generation of Americans 
to define themselves against their cultural inheritance, 
Brian and Parks weren’t convinced. Their work spoke of 
an urge to explore their native culture not as outsiders, 
but to identify with it emphatically and see where it led 
them. If Brian Wilson and The Beach Boys were going to 
survive as the defining force of American pop music they 
were. Smile was a conscious attempt to rediscover the 
impulses and ideas that power American consciousness 
from the inside out. It was a collaboration that led to 
some incredible music, which, if it had been completed 
as an album and delivered to the public in 1966, might 
have had an incredible impact. 

Considering the material that does survive, on its 
own terms, we can try to understand why Smile remains 
vital, and why it still matters as music. Because what I 
hear isn’t an attempt to trade one musical identity for 
another, or a descent into madness. What I hear is the 
sound of an artist working to win back the essence of 
sincerity that powered The Beach Boys’ music from the 
very beginning, and to show that it had (and has) more 
stories to tell. 

From the very beginning. Parks held fast to the rule 
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that his lyrics would follow Brian’s musical lead. “That’s 
ground floor, folks: write what you know!” Parks said. 

That’s a definite rule of etiquette. Anything else is to 
invite a catastrophe. And that, to me, was the way to start 
connecting the dots so that what I knew was that I shared 
in a manifest destiny; and that’s what I wanted to lay out 
in Brian’s cartoon consciousness of music, which is what 
I was hearing. I was simply listening to someone’s music 
and trying to infer its intent. And in the case of “Heroes 
and Villains,” which was the first one, it sounded to me 
very much like a ballad, similar to the epic style of Marty 
Robbins when he came out with his record, “El Paso.” I 
thought of “El Paso” when I heard it—a story about an 
ancient adventure and the rough and rowdy west. That’s 
what that tune sounded like to me: a heroic ballad. And 
it was just as easy as pie to realize, within the number 
of syllables that were given to me, without adding or 
subtracting a syllable, that what he was saying was, “Eve 
been in this town so long that back in the city Eve been 
taken for lost and gone and unknown for a long, long 
time.” 

In conception and execution, “Heroes and Villains” is 
as expansive as a “Brian Wilson” production can be. 
Of all the Smile sessions, the amount of studio work 
(nearly thirty sessions spanning May 1966 to June 1967) 
devoted to this track alone was enough to make the 
production of “Good Vibrations” appear almost amateur. 
The song is charged with exaggerated silliness. Images 
of the Old West—lone cowboys, cantinas, spittoons, and 
revolvers—bound forward with restless drive and a sense 
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of comic timing. There isn’t much of a cohesive narrative 
to any of it, but when the line “You’re under arrest!” 
punches through some stylized barbershop woo-woo-woo- 
woos, you realize that there is some rich humor here. 

Parks calls it “cartoon consciousness,” and I think this 
encapsulates the attitude of Smile better than any kind 
of rock thesis. If there is anything that characterizes 
American mythology and makes its heroes unique, it is 
the willingness to get a laugh. America is a country full of 
contradictions—ideals and promises that elicit a sense of 
identity and special mission as much as disappointment 
and resentment—but in moments of uncertainty, it’s 
the native sense of humor that has kept its people from 
becoming trapped by those contradictions. Mel Brookes 
once said, “Comedy is protest. Not things as they are, 
but rather more as they should be. Comedy is, ‘I beg to 
differ.’” In its own way, “Heroes and Villains” channels 
this impulse to use laughter as a way to cut through 
pretension and irony and makes it tangible as pop music. 
It draws from a stock of hackneyed images and reshuffles 
them in a way so that you laugh with, not at, them; the 
song expresses something real about the way American 
humor works. 

It’s this “cartoon consciousness” that makes Smile 
so compelling. The music appeals not through any 
kind of detached countercultural outlook, but by taking 
the best aspects of The Beach Boys’ music—scope of 
studio production, vocal harmonies, a sense of possi¬ 
bility—and shifting in a way that makes them sound 
total, consummate, as if this music is the music Brian was 
meant to make. There is nothing phony or fawning about 
any of it. Consider “Our Prayer,” the short vocal Brian 
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conceived as the album’s opening track. No words, just 
cascading vocalizations that distill everything that makes 
The Beach Boys’ harmonies great. Their voices billow 
upward through a wash of echo and reverb, and it all 
works like some kind of pop invocation. I don’t know if 
“Our Prayer” would stand up to any kind of theology, but 
it reveals how beautiful and powerful The Beach Boys’ 
harmonies are when they’re stripped of lyrics. 

What the music dramatizes is breadth, a flow of 
Americana that weaves in and out of the past, where 
Plymouth Rock meets the Transcontinental Railroad, 
the Great Chicago Fire meets Hawaii, and Bugs Bunny 
meets Daniel Boone. Images sharpen into focus and 
dissolve into each other, and the result is something 
like an architecture of the American imagination. As 
pop albums go, such a design might seem too grand, 
even off-putting, except the music unfolds through a 
mastery of instrumentation and accessible melodies— 
an extension of the modular scheme that gives “Good 
Vibrations” such brightness and vigor. As a display of 
studio craft. Smile is a work of brilliance; as a personal 
expression of music, it’s a work of conviction. 

In light of Capitol’s 2011 release of The Smile Sessimis, a 
comprehensive boxed set compilation of the finished and 
unfinished fragments of the album, an obvious question to 
ask is whether the material it contains does anything to dispel 
the mythology surrounding the album’s non-appearance in 
1966. Considering how Smile’s inexplicable “scrapping” has 
ensured its status as a great “lost” album over the years, 
this is a fair question. But I think a much more compelling 
matter is how this material actually deepens the mystery 
about why this album was left unfinished. Because what 
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these session recordings reveal in a rather fascinating way 
is an artist completely/imewt and in control of his process. 

If there are any hints of the looming menace and 
madness that became the crux of the Smile myth, they 
appear mostly as throwaway studio hanter. Any indication 
of drug use —“Do you guys feel any acid, yet?” Brian 
asks during a session for “Our Prayer,” for example—is 
overshadowed by Brian’s intense focus on the matters 
at hand, to bring the whole studio environment in tune 
with his creative flow. The most illuminating moments 
are when Brian appears noticeably stern or serene in 
the studio. During the session for the instrumental 
track for “The Elements: Fire,” for example, he explains 
to the musicians how to get the color and texture of 
the bass sound exactly how he wants it. “Each one of 
the basses has to have a little identity; it has to come 
out,” he demands. The most stirring moment, though, 
comes during what sounds like an otherwise productive 
session for “Surf’s Up.” Bassist Carol Kaye is distracted 
by something, pulling her focus away from the music. 
“Hey, but you mustn’t worry about it, Carol,” Brian tells 
her. “But I do worry,” she replies, somewhat flustered. In 
a calmer, gentler tone, Brian assures her, “You mustn’t 
... You mustn’t worry. You mustn’t .Against all the lurid 
stories of Brian’s eccentricity during this period, here he 
is, presiding over the studio environment with concen¬ 
tration and purpose. Glimpses like these reveal just how 
close he was to capturing his white whale. 

And it’s difficult to put into words just how brilliant and 
affecting the music Brian recorded actually is. The open- 
ended humor in “Heroes and Villains,” the evocation 
of a forgotten agrarian past and the rumbling arrival of 
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the railroad in “Cabin Essence,” the warm breathiness 
of “Wonderful,” the way “Do You Like Worms (Roll 
Plymouth Rock)” turns an arrangement of kettle drum, 
harpsichord, and some of the most bizarre Beach Boys 
glossolalia into a reverie about Manifest Destiny, the 
deceptive silliness of “Vega-Tables,” the surreal roman¬ 
ticism running through “Look (Song For Children)” 
and “Child Is Father of the Man”—all of this is imbued 
with an immediacy that could only come from a man 
uncannily in touch with a specific creative vision. The 
distinctive tone of Smile —what makes it fervent, droll, 
haunting, expansive, all at once—is a fundamentally 
“Brian Wilson” tone. It’s not that this music is somehow 
above the sort of hip, political, or intellectual concerns 
that rock culture was soaking up; it’s more like Brian was 
just tuned into a completely different mindset. For all 
of its rifling on Americana, the “cartoon consciousness” 
of Smile presents itself with a kind of directness that is 
unlike anything else in popular music. 

Which is to say. Smile accomplishes everything Brian’s 
music ever did, and something else. It’s more than an 
extension of his modular recording process; it’s the 
way his “cartoon consciousness” makes Smile’s themes 
and imagery feel—honest and unpretentious. What you 
begin to realize as you take in the breadth and depth 
of Smile’s fragments is that Brian’s attempt to reach 
the limits of his art meant that he had no intention of 
casting off the sincerity that defined The Beach Boys 
music from the very beginning, but that he went to great 
lengths to honor it. It reminds you that The Beach Boys’ 
best records win you over by calling into being a world 
so vivid and free of doubt, that the harder you listen. 
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the more real life starts to feel false. Brother Dennis 
may have been the only Beach Boy with any real surfing 
experience, but it was Brian, the non-surfer, who turned 
that experience into hit records that turned Southern 
California into a metaphor for all of America. The power 
of this music is that it gives voice to an attitude—a way of 
seeing things—and presents it as something to live up to, 
which is the best achievement any pop music can strive 
for. 

If the fantasies of those records became too heavy 
a weight on The Beach Boys’ shoulders by 1966, 
reclaiming the attitude that powered them is what makes 
Smile so vital. I always go back to “Surf’s Up.” Leonard 
Bernstein ascribed the song’s aesthetic power to some 
deep, elusive meaning, as if any of this music needs to 
mean something. The humor of the song’s title passed 
him by. Maybe there is something profound in a lyric like 
“columnated ruins domino.” Maybe not. What matters 
is how devastatingly beautiful and open and free Brian 
made those words sound. 
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